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DREAMS. 

BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 
Thou wanderer of mind, for what purpose com’st thou 
Thus to press with quick footsteps my slumbering brow ! 
Art thou of heaven, or art thou of earth,— 
Art thou of evil ;—whence claim’st thou thy birth ? 
Com’st thou to solace, or com’st thou in wrath, 
To shed dolor and dread o’er my tempest-trod path! 
J like not these visions, they seldom are bright— 
What wouldst thou tell me, dark dream of the night! 











Thou hast shown me a tree with one leaf on a bough, 

The last lonely vestige of flourishing now ; 

Its branches are bare, and that leaf by the wind 

May be crush’d, may be tatter'd, rack’d, torn, like my mind ; 
On that bough sits a bird, and its twittering song 

Sounds to me like low, dying notes, floating along ; 

Is it to warn me my moments are flown !— 

Dream of the midnight, leave, leave me alone! 


Dream of the silent hour, torture no more, 

Illness and sorrow are pressing me sore ; 

Death hath been busy, and trouble hath shed 

Years, years of deep anguish to silver my head. 

Leave me! oh, leave me! tormentor :—let peace 

For once hallow my slumbers! Cease, troubler, cease 

To waken me thus ere the dawning of light, 

Let me sleep free from thee, thou dark dream of the night! 


THE DEVOTION OF RIZPAH, THE CONCUBINE. 
2 Samuel, xxi, 8—11.) 
Behold the goodly corses on the rock of Jabesh hoary,— 
Might corses seven of warriors strong and tall ! 
Erst they dwelt in palaces, and went arrayed in glory, 
For they were seven princes of the royal blood of Saul! 


They fell not like the mighty, where the deadly strife was keenest ; 
In the thunder of the battle; in the leeguer’d city’s flame ! 

But on th’ accursed gallows they perish’d like the meanest ; 
And their sire’s beloved Gibeah beheld their crue! shame ! 





Now, side by side, like brothers, in the sleep that hath no dreaming, 
Naked to the howling blast or sunny glare they lie ; 

From morn to even vultures sail around them screaming, 
And nightly from the wilderness the savage creatures cry. 


But beak of bird nor famish’d fang of wolf invades them sleeping ; 
The worm alone is feeding there, and noiseless, slow decay ; 

For, kneeling near her slaughter’d sons, a mother watches, weeping, 
And drives the stooping bird of noon and midnight beast away. 


These fallen oues had brethren, and friends they loved as brothers ; 
And followers very many in their days of grandeur, fled, 

And the witching love of women—but none was like a mother’s, 
Whose heart doth most remember when all forget them dead ! 


In the palace Millo seemed it a marvel and a wonder 
To the mighty men of valour, and the princes every one, 

That a mother from her children not shame nor death could sunder ; 
So it was teld King David what that concubine had done. 


——— 


THE PRISM OF THOUGHT FOR 1*43. 
BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 

We are quite at a loss what to make of this publication. It is “ got up” in 
a style of which we have no example in English ornamental typography ; and 
of this feature a literary review can afford no notion. Every page, with its se- 
parate beauty of embellishment, must be seen to be appreciated ; for every 
page is different, in splendid initial letters and arabesque borders of rare de 
vice, in all the riches of gold and variouscolours. Were it put into our hands 
as an ancient missal, we should begin to talk of the value by hundreds of 
pounds; but as it is only a bri'liant return to very charming features in that 
species of production, we presume we must not complain that it costs only a 
few shillings ! 

Preity is far too poor an epithet to be applied to the Prism; though to 
praise the union of “ pretty and good” is reckoned no mean compliment to a 
human being, and is certainly pre-eminently due to this little volume. 

But what is it that is encircled by these bright and tasteful designs’? Are 
the jewels worthy of the setting! or are they mock, valueless imitations ? 
They are pure, of the first water; there is no paste: they are dug from a 
mine of retined sentiment, and cut into fancits of elegant and sparkling lan- 
guage. Let us take at random a handful out of the bulse. In a wreath of vir 
gin white and green we find “ Lore :” 

‘Love isa mystery whose subtle essence neither philosopher nor metaphy 
sician has defined. Its disciples give implicit faith to what their reason can 
not fathom ; their utmost knowledge thereof being to feel that they know uot 
what they feel.’ 

Waste is finely balanced in the following :—“ Waste of wealth is sometimes 
retrieved ; waste of health, seldom; waste of time, never.” 

An axiom on society :~-“ Society, and the world at large, are far more 
liberally disposed towards those who slight than towards those who court 
their favours.” 

How just the following, and how good a rule to follow !— 

“ Indulgence —The erring are olitimes more easily reclaimed by giving 
hem credit for virtues, than by exposing their vices.’’ 

Charity is also sweetly put :—There are two sorts of charity,—the charity 
of action, and the charity of opinion : the former may exist without the latter. 
but the latter can only want the means to exercise both.” 

“ Language.—Language may be a faithful interpreter of our feelings when 
they do not rise or sink to excess; but in the extremes of joy or sorrow the 
heart rejects the aid of words, and sees in them only ine Kpressive sounds.’ 

The next two shew great sense and judgment :-— 

“ Exaggeration.—While we look at the good fortune of others through the 
medivm of a magnifying power, we view our own misfortunes through a still 
stronger focus ” 

“ Good Nature —With the possession of every good quality, an excess of 

ood nature, while it mezy appear the most estimable of all, will often render 
the whole nugatory.” 

This is poetical and forcible :— 


“ Despair.— Despair is the shroud of hope. When hope dies, all is desola 


tion—the mind is a sepuichre, the heart is a bankrupt, the world a desert 
w t ” - 

We now add a half score other specimens without remark :-— 

“ Social Offences. —There are two offences against society : the one, to have 


too little wealth ; and the other, to have too much fame.” 
“ Youth and Age.—Youth is the season for silence and observation ; while 


acute perceptions ; but in after-years, when the eyes grow dim and the ears 
become deaf, the tongue should be employed to convey te others the accamu- 
lated knowledge of a life.” 
|  Discontent.—Uowever paradoxical it may appear, we are more indebted to 
' man’s discontent than to his nobler qualities for the comforts we enjoy ; since, 
had he remained content, society would have made little advance.” 
| “ Ancestry —An empty coxcomb boasting of a renowned ancestry is no bet- 
ter than a potato blossom—all that is good pertaining to him being under the 
ground.” 
“ Imagtnation.—\magination is the power of painting with the mind; the 
colouring of both is generally too gaudy for the simple truth of nature.” 
|  Sympathy.—It is only from those who have themselves suffered that we 
| may expect sympathy or consolation in our distress. A heart that has bied for 
its own can seldom be hardened to another's woe ” 
“ Delay.—He who defers congratulation or condolence is in danger of mis- 
| placing them.” 
 Retrospection —When the veil of death has been drawn between us and 
the objects of our regard, how quicksighted do we become to their merits, and 
| how bitterly do we then remember words or looks of unkindness which may 
have escaped us in our intercourse with them! How cureful should such 
theughts render us in the fulfilment of those offices of affection which it may 
yet be in our power to perform! for who can tel] how soon the moment may 
| arrive when repentance cannot be followed by reparation t"’ 
‘* Home.—Keep your store of smiles and your kindest {celings for home ; 
give to the world only those which are to spare 
** Immortality —Man’'s constant hankering after objects una.tainable in this 
world, is alone sufficient evidence that he is destined for a future state.” 


| 


| have endeavoured to describe, in a very novel and striking manner. Asa gift 
| book, nothing can surpass the Prism, with its charmingly coloured lights re- 
flected on human nature ; and its handsome appearance, more than equalled by 
its moral instruction. We shall see and hear of its being in very many a fair 
and young hand, where it will gratify the taste and improve the heart 

i 

|THE CRUISE OF THE HURRICANE, OR THE NAVY 
AS IT WAS. 


BY A TAR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 





It was adelicious clear autumnal night,—the stars were anes in the full 
| splendour of their effulgent glory,—and the water, like a polished mirfor, re- 
flected their brightness on its smooth surface, unruffled by a breath of wind 


| The dark Jand stood out in bold relief from the light sky that crowned its sum- 


mit,—all was still and tranqui! on the shore, and the floating fabrics of Bri 


\ tiently awaited the result. 

















| 


tannia’s pride lay slumbering in calm repose upon the bosom of theirown pe- 


watch-bells, and the challenges of the sentinels proclaiming ‘‘ all's well.” 

It was a beautifal night, in the month of September, as His Majesty's cor- 
vette, the Hurricane, lay moored in Plymouth Sound,—ter sticks all ataunt-o, 
| —her sai!s bent, awaiting for final orders to proceed tosea. And 4 sweet craft 
| she was,—one of the handsomest that ever came out of a Freuch port, from 
| which she had not departed m: 
her to action, and so well sustained the honour of the Brit sh flag, that, though 
the corvette was of superior force, and the contest was long and arduvus, the 


with the English ensign surmounting the French. She was bought into the 
Service, took a rating as a post-ship, and the gallant Capt. Seadrift, who had 
captured, was appointed to command her. The name, however, was Angli- 
cised : she stood as the Hurricane, of twenty guns, on the list of the Navy ; 
aud having been refitted and manned, she now lay, as I have before deseribed, 
ready for sea at a moment's warning. 





heavens,—her square yards spreading abroad, and laid in the most ezact paral- 


iy hours, when a gallant sloop-of-war brought | 


culiar element,—the silence was alone broken by the periodical striking of the 


| 
| 





ee - — 


lit is for old age to be communicative. In youth, the eyes and ears are of | twice had a taste of Handsel’s colt, and doubts arose that if he persisted in 


disturbing him he might eur a further exercise of discipline. 

Away went the Quartermaster, with his lantern, mambling to himself some- 
thing “a nest of young bears ;"" and Mr. Sugarsop having taken up his 
station néar the main hatchway, so as to listen to what passed, rather impa- 
Bending beneath a closely-wedged dovetai 
mass of hammocks, old Tom discovered that of Mr. Black, and, shaking the 
clues, exclaimed, in no very gentle voice,— 

** Rouse out, Sir,—rouse out, if you be pe past eight bells.” 

** Eh what '—who's overboard t" demanded the Midshipman called ; whilst 
those whe had been awoke by the summons grumbled and growled #0 as to 
render the allusion to a“ nest of bears '* far from inappropriate. 

“It's mot never nobody overboard, Mr. Black,” responded old Tom; “ it's 
past signe bells, Sir,~—and Mr. Sugarsop ordered mo to call you for the middle 
watch.” 

* The devil he did!" uttered Black, wrapping bis blankets round him, and 
again composing himself in bis hammock -—* Then I'll Sugarsop bim! The 
von of a gum! to have the presumption to suppose that I shall turn out to keep 
night watehes, alter doing dockyard duty all day! ‘Tell him, Quartermaster, 
| haven't laid in a sufficient stock of sleep to afford it.” 

“In all due submission, Mr. Black,” remonstrated old Tom, “ I don’t think 
there's been much dockyard duty doing for the last three days." 

* And what are three days’ rest to recruit exhaveted nature, after the toils 
of such arduove service as! have had, you old grombler!" responded the 
. id. “Go and tell Mr. Sugarsop he must get somebody else to relieve 
vim.” 

“Tecan but obey orders, Sir,” mumbled the other,—whilst again complainte 
arose from several voices touching the breaking of thei slumbers,—and wishes 


These are out of some two hondred thoughts and maxims, illostrated, as we | were heard, consigning old Tom to any place save heaven. 


** Then, you won't turn out, Mr. Black !" 

* Positively [ will not,—nay, I am even now fast asleep,” said the young 
man,—** call Mr. Handeel.” 

** He'd better not,” observed Handsel, who had been aroused by the noise 
* T'll stop his plush for a month if he does; and he knows very well who mizes 
the grog. A precious thing it would be, if, after knocking about in the hold 
all day, 1 am tw take watch besides! Call Jemmy Wright.” 

“| went on shore on leave, yesterday afternoon, and haven't come aboard 
again,” said the individual who had been named,—“ call Sherwood.” 

I'm going on the sick-list in the morning,” growled Sherwood ; ** it would 
be as much ag my life is worth to expose inyself to the chilling air in such o 
climate ter serving three years in the Wert lodies. Touro ont, 
Handeel, and scribble Sugarsop a written order to keep all watches till counter- 


| manded.”* 


* Well, genelmen, this here may be all fun to you,” remonstrated old Tom, 
somewhat angrily, “bat, with all due submission, it’s coming it rather too 
much of the monkey, |’m thinking, to expect me to be backing and filling here, 
when | ought to be in my hammock. My reliefs on deck ; and so, young 
genclmen, as none on you seems disposed to mount a-reeveo, why, I'll jist leave 
you tocons der on it; and mayhepy Mr. Sugarsop ull jist be axing the First 
Leftenant as to the right jometry of the matter. There's the jollies ail reliev- 
ed, and turning in have had my four hours—" 

Ay, ay, —under the lee of a pea jacket, old boy !" shouted Jemmy Wright 
“You have been having a comfortable caulk, with a marine for a fil 


| low; and Sugarsop has bottled off enough sleep to last him for a three months’ 


tri-color was at length hauled down, and L’Ovragan was taken into Plymouth, | 


| 


A more perfect model, for symmetry, | 
| eould not have been put together,—her raking masts towering aloft into the | 


lel with each other,—whilst her hull, reposing on the streain, resembled a lovely | 


woman reclining at fall length upon a bed of down. 

Well, there lay the Hurricane at her moorings,—there lay Cap‘ain Seadmft, 
a quarter-deck carronade, wrapped up in his thick great-coat, with his head en 
veloped in a warm hairy cap, and as fast as one of the seven sleepora—yes, 
there lay Mr. Sogarsop, a ** young gentleman” of sixteen, and officer of the 
watch, —whilst leaning over the binnacle, in  half-dose, was Tom Weathercye, 
the Quartermaster. Of the sentries it could not be assorted, pos'tively, that 
they were sleeping, though their firelocks had an odd sort of a twiss with 
them, bayonet downwards ; yet they were accustomed to it, and the jollies 
could 
they were leaning against their ‘* posts.” 

Seven times had the sentry at the cabin-door given the half hour-glass a 
shake, and turned it over,—seven times had he acquainted the Quartermaster 
with the precise progress of time,—and seven times had the sonorous bell pro 
claimed to al! who heard it the hour of the night: the marines, without mov 
ing, shouted the usual cry, to show their viglance,—it had become a second na- 
ture, and they could do it just as well when asleep as awake: nay, I can re 
member one who had contracted the habit so fixedly, that he generally went 
through the night with it every time the bell struck, whether he was in his ham 
| mock or out of it. Even the sentry at the cabin-door enjoyed a bit of a snooze 
| to himself—(for he could hear Capt. Seadrift snore) ; and, on awaking, he shook 
| his lantern instead of the glass, wondering it was not out. Aroused, however, 
he ascertained there was but little sand remaining, and he magnanimously 
kept his eyes open till the last grain had descended, when, after turning it 
over, he shoved his head up the companion, like a turtle out of hid shell, and 

pronounced the words, ** Eight bells.” 
In an instant old Tom responded, ** Ay, ay!" 

The sentries were promptly on the alert ; 
from the carronade slide, exclaimed, ** Strike the bell eight !’—and though 
the clapper had loudly spoken no less than twe nty-eight times during his watch, 
this was the first he had heard. 
sleep from his eyelids, as a lion would shake the dew drops from his mane— 
Sogarsop was himself again; his wearying duty for that night was at an end, 
| and, worn down with fatigue, he implored the Quartermaster to procure him 
| quick relief. ; 

“Who am! to call, sir?” demanded old Tom :-—* what young genelman 
has got the middle watch, Mr. Sagarsop '” 

“Why, let mesee. Rouse out Mr. Handeel,” responded the Midshipman ; 
| **he hasn’t ke ot a watch since he joined the ship-~ . 

“And ewears he never will till we gets to sea,” 
| 


- 








rejoined old Tom. “ He 
day, without keeping watch at 


” 


| 
1 
says he's got enough to do in the how!d all 
| night. You'd better think of somebody e'se, Sir 
“But the hold has been stowed and completed more than a week. He 
| wants a long rest ; and it’s too bad of him to skulk away from his duty,” said 
| the Mid ‘ 

“Oh, that ere’s a catching complaint, Mr. Sogarsop,” remarked old Tom 
drily. “* We none on us likes to heave out of our hammocks: but I'm sari 
you won't get Moster Handsel to show 4 leg to-night ; and I'm thinking he'd 


be sarving ont monkey's allowance—mmore kicks than ha'pence—if [ was only 


| to shake his bed- posts.’ 
“ , ‘ ‘ ait 7 ,*" - _ 
Well, then, you must call Mr. Black, » peevishly 


eaid the young office: 
| for thoogh this was his first trip to sea, yet be had already more tham once of 
i 


in his cot, suspended to the cabin beams,—and there lay, also, upon the slide of 


‘recover arms” in a moment; all thatcould be said uf them was, that | 


cruise 
leave 

“Then none on you means to turn out,—and that's settled, | suppose '” 
uttered the Quartermaster, in a tone of inquiry ; but not a soul answered. 
“ Well, well,—mayhap the Captain will go toe to hear the bobbery , and there’! 
be some intwistigation of it to-morrow on the quarter-deck, I've sailed with 
him, young genelmen, afore some on you wur born; and if you'd take an owld 
tar’s adwice, you wouldn't be slack in stays, but look emart, and do your duties 
Besides, there's Muster Forebrace, the Firet Lefienant, arn't not by no mann r 
of means to be trifled with—” 

“I'm asleep, Quartermaster, and dreaming of home,” said Black, 

“I'm ashore, on leave, and cannot hear you,” uttered Wright.” 

“[ have an incipient fever on me, and shall go on the sick-liet in the morn 
og!" exclaimed Sherwood 

“I'm down in the hold,” said Handsel. 

“And Im up the hatchway,” added old Tom, suiting the action to the 
word ; for, raising his lantern from tae deck, he ascended the ladder, and left 
them in darkness 

No sooner, however, were they alone, than they commenced a wrangle 
among theinselves as to who ought to relieve the deck ; and again they rong 
the changes upon their several excuses ; but as Jemmy Wright's appeared to 
be the least feasible, the attack of the rest was directed against him, and they 


Away up, old man, and dowse the glim :—remember, I'm ashore, on 


” 


| ins sted that he should turn out; nay, more, Handsel, a Master's Mate, and the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





and Mr. Sugarsop, springing up | both exclaiming, “ Halloo! how's this! 


senior in the mess, felt for his knife to cot Jemmy down, which the latter eus- 
pecting, as they laid alongside of each other, he grappled with his opponent, 
and they struggled together like the two Highlanders suspended uver the Devil's 
Pass, till Wright came bundling out, and falling with no little weight upon the 
hatches—quickly springing ep again—he placed his arched back beneath 
Handsel’s hammock, he lifted it up to the beams, and then let it go suddenly, 


| that the laniard batten gave way, and down came the Master's Mate, bringiug 


Black with bim. Jemmy havin rpetrated the mischief, crept out of the 
way ; whilst Handsel, ait pete) arg he had shared his descent, grappled 
hold of him, supposing it to be Wright, and pitched into hin in most unce- 
remonious manner; whilet Black, labouring under a similar mistake, pummeled 
Handse! with all his might, thinking it was Jemmy 

In the midst of the affray, Sugarsop descended with a lantern, and the light 
falling obliquely on the countenances of the combatants, rendered them aware 
of their error—the boxing ceased—and each gazed with surprise at the other, 
| thooght it was Jemmy !" 
“Ob, did you think it was Jemmy !" said the author of the aischief, as he 


| stood on the hatehway ladder, grinning st them; for, having got possession of 
But now he shook off the poppy seeds of | his jacket and trousers, he had hastily polled themonand gone on deck to re- 


lieve his messmate, whose watch-coat he had borrowed. 

“ And so you have both been hammering at one another, supposing you 
had got hold of me! But Jeamy's too ¢eep for you; you must turn out # 
little earlier to catch hun, my boys.” 

The two Midshipmen were squatting on the deck amuidet the wreck of their 
bed-clothes, scratching their heads, and looking silly enough, when the Qoar- 
termaster made his appearance, and eaid, ~* The First Loftenant wants to know 
what all this here row's sbout, young genelmen ;” and then in a lower tone, 
* it's my belief vou've woke the Cepiain.” 

Handee! and Black were menacing Jommy ; but the mention of the Captain 
and Furst Lieutenant prodeced an instantaneous cessation of tamalt, and they 
all looked round in perplexity as to what answer should be returned 

“ Ob, L see,” uttered, Wright, aloud, “ one of the hammock battens has given 
way, and the hammocks heve come down. Hand here the lantern, —- 
snd I will go end report it to Mr. Forebrace myself ;” be continued in an aud 


| ble whisper, “1 say, sing small, my dieky-birds, there's three mastheads aloft, 


sud it wouldn't be pleasant to get perched up there for eight hours ; so look 
suarp and haog your hammocks up to the neat batten, T'li make al! square. 
Jemmy entered the gun-room, and went to the after-cabin on the starboard 
side, the door of which stood open, and displayed « red night-cap overs face 
that almost rivalled it in colour, and both the property of the First Licutenast 











of the Hurricane. “ What the devil is all this bobbery about, Sir!” demand- 
edhe. “ Pray, have you the watch on deck 1” ' 

Yes, Sir,” answered Jommy ; “ it is my watch on deck, Sir, and hearing 
the noise, | went below to see whet had caused it, Sir; the hammock battens 
“have given way, Sir, and Mr. Handsel and Mr. Siack came down by the run, 

Sir. head first ; that's all, Sir.” 

“Some monkey-trick, I'll be sworn,” said Mr. Forebrace ; “ aud the peace 
of the ship must be disturbed at this hour of the night by a set of d—— young 
scamps, who do nothing but skylark aud consume the King's provisions. 
shall soon have you all in blue water and then you may clear. If Ihear 





eased to see 









the meso debblers in washing, whilet receiving instrustion in the art of clear- 
— i ee es hands, were made the objects of some mis- 
chievons trick. 

“ Hurrah, my hearties !" exclaimed a sturdy-looking maintopman, full of 
devilry and mischief, as, with a woman's cap upon his head, he plunged his 
arms into the and di no inconsiderable portion to a marine that 
stood by his side. “ Hurrah! we shall muster clean shirts enough for the 
whole of the French fleet.” as 

“ That jist displays your ignorance, Jem,” said a shipmate behind him, em- 
ployed with a long-handled brush in scrubbing a pair of trousers, ‘‘ them French 


with musterin 


any more confusion, | shall send ali hands to the masthead till daylight. Tell | never wears any shirts, they've only collars and ruffles,—they're not troubled 


them so, Mr. Wright, and keep a good iook-out on deck. | am 


that you are not in the affair; it shall be noted, Sir. Hand me that de- 


canter and goblet of water that’s on the sideboard, and bring a glass for me, | 


-and one for yourself.” 

Jemmy, putting down the lantern, readily obeyed. E 

“ And now, help yourself, Mr. Wright,” continued the Lieutenan', having 
mixed « tolerable jorum of half-and-half, for if the truth must be told, Fore- 
brace loved a good stiff glass of grog Jemmy did not wait for a second bid- 


ding, the pure element and the ruby liquor ming'ed joyously together, and the | 


Midshipman quaffed it off with the judgment of a connowsenr. 
et Put the things back in their places, 


watch.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir,” replied Jemmy ; and havir.g obeyed orders as to the decanters 
and glasses, he went forward to the Midsbipman’s berth,—" The First Lieu- 
ten wnt is very an, 
head every one of you if he hears another word. 


won't be to your constitution.” The youngster uttered, “ Who! 
—get” but Jemmy stopped him. * Handsel,” he continued, “ you are to 
keep the morning wateb, and to call Mr. Forebrace at four bells.” He then 
aattered, in a whisper, “ It's ali right, moesmates, I've done it for you—it was 
the battens breaking—and now for a good look-out.” 

Anda look-out Jemmy kept, jor, wrapping himself up as snugly as 
‘possible, he was soon fast asleep on the carronade slide, where he remained 
till eight bells, when Handsel, apprehensive of gevting into trooble, speedily 
relieved him; and thus the wily young rogue avenged himself upon the Mas. 
ter’s Mate. 

_ Don't you hug yourself with the idea of getting off so easy, Master Jem- 
my,” said Handsel ; “I have « long score chalked down against you, aud Vil 
anake you fetch up your lee. way before long.” 

“1 beg you would not mention it,” responded Wright, giving his messmate 
a pretty wide berth; “if lowe any debts, 1 know how to pay ther ; but I 
hope Black didn’t hurt you~—it was a rum go, any how. Here, will you have 
Sugareop's coat—it's like the Marine's breeches —belongs to all hands.” 


* Hand it here,” commanded Handsel, who stood ready to grip hold of Jem- | 


my, if he ventured to approach within reach of his arm. 

* Catch a weasel asleep,” returned Wright, pitching the coat from a re- 

spectful distance ; “ you are a pleasant companion at half a league off, but 

“not quite so agreeable when close alongside, Igot you out of a scrape to- 
night, and this is the way you thank me for it; oh, the black ingratitude of 
the world!" 

* You got me into the scrape first,” responded Handsel. “ But never 
anind, I will give you something to write home to your inamma about, before 
many dog-watches are out.” 

“ And apretty yarn I shall have to spin; there's your coming down by the 
ron, and falling foul of Black,” rejoined the other, laughing, which provoked 
his messmate exceeding!y ; but they were now standing over the Lieu! enant’s 
cabin, and it would have been high treason to have made any noise. ‘* Never 
fear, Handsel, but Ul bring you through it; and now hear the news,— Mr 
Forebrace is to be called at four bolla, and then I believe the hands are to be 


turned up to wash clothes and ecrub hammocks, so you have a pleasant morn- | 


ing before you ;" he waved his hand. ‘ Adieu, I am sorry I cannot stay with 
you, you are such a funny fellow ; but the best of friends must part, so fare- 
well.” 

Whilst uttering this, Wright kept cautiously retreating towards the main 
hatchway, followed by the eager Handsel, who hoped to give him a crack as 
he descended. But in this he was disappointed, for just as he was about to 
apring upon his prey, Jemmy capsized a coil of rope right before him, and 
down came the Master's Mate upon his hands and knees, whilst the other was 
over the coomings and disappeared in an instant. He found, however, he had 
not been altogether forgotten, for his hammock was on the deck, and the bed- 
ding scattered about. Jemmy uttered nocomplaint; he collected his things 
together, and without undressing laid himself down to sleep. 

The daybreak was beautifully fine ; and oh, how dearly do I love to watch 
the carly beams ot light as they come yradually brightening up the face of 
nature. Many of the men were aware that a general washing was about to 
take place, and had therefore quitted their hammocks to make due prepara- 
tions, especially those who had engaged for certain considerations to cleanse 
the apparel of their shipmates, such as a pint of grog, or “I'll wash your 
shirts if you'll serub my spare hammock.” ‘To be sure, there were some who 
undertook it as a matter of friendship, but these were not very numerous, as 
the people had only been together for a few weeks, and their acquaintance 
was not of that character to warrant any great manifestation of familiarity. It 
is trae that some of the drafts had included old shipmates, and it was princi- 
pally amongst these that kind offers prevailed, f 
ereate a bond of brotherhood that is seldom or ever broken. Buckets, tubs, 
kids, in short everything suitable to the purpose was put in requisition, and se- 
feet spots chosen for the performance of the operation. The guns had been 
run fore and aft, so as to afford ample space for scrubbing ; and Handsel, on 
whom the duty chiefly devolved of superintending the whole, now busied him- 
scif im forwarding the necessary arrangements. 

Exnetly at six o'clock, the Master's Mate apprised the First lieutenant that 
¢ was “four bells.” 

* What sort of a morning is it!” demanded Mr. Forebrace, raising his 
fiery summit from the white pillow on which it had been resting, and not in 
oo Ms rege a scarlet flamingo on abale of cotion; * fair weather or 

alt 


** Fair—very fair, Sir,” returned Handsel; “alight breeze from the nor- 
west, and every promise of a glorious day.” 

“ That's well,” responded tho Lieutenant ; “ turn the hands up, wash clothes 
and scrub hammocks. But, avast, what was the cavse of the uproar in your 
berth last night 1” 

fandsel gave much such an explanation as Wright had done, with which 
Mr. Forebrace seemed satisfied ; and having received further orders, he return- 
ed to the deck, when the next minute the sbri!! pipe of the Boatswain's Mate 
summoned all hands to the washing-tubs and s rubbing-hrushes, and in a very 
short interval the men were hard at work as directed. Every seaman in a ship 

of war had two hammocks made of canvas, (for though the whole, with mat- 
tress and bedding, is called a hammock, ye: the name properly applies to the 


canvas, which forms the outer covering, and which is euspended by means of | 


clues ;) this enables them to keep one clean, and it is, or ought to be, shifted 
every fortnight. 
rolled up to their thighs, and shirts to the arm pits, displaving limbs of the 
most perfect symmetry and muscle, whilst the doobee wallees (a name given | 
to the washermen in India,) having recsived a proper allowance of fresh wa- 
ter, were soaping and lathering away at the tubs, assisted by three or four girls 
who yet remained in the ship. 

It was a strange and curious spectacle, and, as if to increase the effeminacy | 
of the proceedings, some of the men had bound handkerchiefs round their | 
heads, and others linen round their loins. like petticoats, and many abit of sport 
the assumption atlorded, which, as long as no very greet noise was made, met | 
with no check from Handsel,—in fact he was delighted with the pastine, and, 
as discipline was somewhat relaxed on such occasions, he had pot much fear of 
being called to account by the First Lieutenant. Sowetiines thy slily splash- 
od each other, and then a bucket of water would capsize from the booms, over | 
@ kneeling scrubber, no one could or would tell how,—then the handle of a 
loag-brush would accidenially get between a marino’s legs, and down came the | 
aofortunate fellow sprawling on the wet deck, amidst shouts of laughter, and 
Anquiries whether he had entered for the cruise or ovly by “the ran.” The 
topmen were employed fixing tail-blocks to the yavd-arms., to receive the out- | 
Saulers to the gantiimes by which the hammocks were to be suspended to dry, 
pe from the flying-jib-boom and to the outer extremity of the spanker- 


on each side of the ship, and whiist performing this duty they played | 
many practical jokes, : : : 


“*Pon deck, there,” shouted the man at tho main-yard-arm, as he sat astride 
with the most perfect composure, * I'l] thank you io serd me a couple of foxes 


up by the whip,” and be pointed to a hali-wittod lad that was standing in the | 
waist 


“Ay, ay,” was the response. “ Here, Billy Daw 
arms through this running bowline, 
Dye hear '” 

The poor fellow stared at the command, but, taking the foxes from the | 
captain of the top, he did as he was bid, and the next instant he was swayed 
aloft to the yard-arm, without making the least resistance or noise, but much 
so the amusemen: of the beholders. When lowered he was suffered to drop 
anto the water, where he foundered for a moment or two, and then was hauled 
thoard. Borrowing soep without leave gave rise to numerous scuffies, and 


son, slip your head and | 
and carry these foxes up to Bullwaggy. | 


or long services together | 


| creditors 


bags.” 

* But they bare bags, though,” urged Jem, “and they carries ‘em over 
their shoulders like a jolly’s knapsack. They've bags and tails, too, and pre- 
cious proud they are on ‘em, J cau tell you.” } 

* Well, you ought to know, Jem, for you looks for all the world, carrying 
that skysel aloft, a French dam-herself,” returned the other, ‘‘a regular 
Polly woo—though you don’t sport your kick shoes or the billy-mong of a ma- 
dane. Avast there, Jenny, you're knocking the spray aboutwith your fins, like 
a whale in his florry.” 


This last was uttered to a remarkably stout woman, who, in her ress 


right,” said Forebrace, “ and bear | at rabbing the linen, hed favoured the seaman with no small portion of the con- 
aband on deck. Leave word for me to be called at four bells nm the morning | tents of 


rtub. The term, however, offended her. 
“And pray who do you go for to presume to call a whale 1” said she, with- 
rat her fat arms from the tub, and, wet as they were, sticking them akim- 


| bo. ‘d have you to know, Mr. Porpus, as I’m no whale, and if you goes for 


at the noise you've been making, and swears he'll mast- | to disperse my charackter in that manner, I'll give you a thump as you won't 
s for you, Sugarsop, I'd | forget for a week.” 
advise you to look out, or, by the lord Harry, you'll get a taste of soursop, that | 


re Why, Jenny, that ud be just like a whale,” remarked Jem, “ for they alays 
| gives a blow when they goes to spout.” 

“You never mind that, Jem. I never spouted nothing of yourn,” screamed 
the still more exasperated woman, “ and if you goes to purvoke me any more, 
I'll clap my mark to some o’ your mittymusses,—that’s what I’ll do.” 

“You're an odd fish, at any rate,” observed the scrubber, “‘somut atwixt a 
flounder and a dab.” 

** And there’s a dab for you,” shrieked she, as her broad wet hand came hea- 
vily onthe other's face, which heightened the coluur as for a moment he stood 
proudly erect, every sinew stiffening with anger. But it was only for a moment 
—had it been a man before him the chances are that he would have been felled 
like an ox ; for the sailor had the strength of agiant ; but it was only a woman, 
and bursting into laughter, as he resumed his labour, he uttered, ** if that’s the 
way you sarves out your favours, Jenny, I'll thank you to scratch me out o’ 
your good books. 1°d much rather be in your black list.” 

“Oh, you would—would you '” and she was adding some further expletives 
to her harangue, when the marine whose tub she had nearly capsized in her 





| heavylutions, mildly said, 


| ’ : . 
“I'd thank you, my good woman, to exercise a little care. You've nearly 


| upset my laundry. Pray taken open order, and dress more to the right.” 

** What is it to you how I dress, Muster Jolly !” demanded the virego, turn- 
ing round tothe somewhat alarmed soldier. ‘ My clothes never cost you no- 
thing ; and I knows how to demean myself as orderly as any woman in the sar- 
vice. Order and dress, forsooth. Marry, come up, says I.” 

“T meant no offence, Jenny,’’ returned the marine, placidly, ‘ you have 
mistaken my meaning. I only wanted you to fall back in the rear.” 

‘“*I dare say you did, you onmanly fellow,” exclaimed the still more excited 
woman. ‘But [| shan’t fall back on iy rear for you—that's what | won't, 
Who are you, I should like to know, for to go forto insult a lady 1" 

This last self assumed appellation produced an uproarious burst of laughter, 
which drew others to the scene, and the enraged vixen, finding herself the sub- 
ject of ridicule, sprang like a tigress on the unfortunate marine, grasping hold 
| of his hair, and pummeiling him without mercy. In vain he strove to get clear 
of her, or secure her hands—he would not strike again—and over went tubs 
and buckets, mingling half-washed clothes and wet swabs, soap, pipe-clay, and 
brushes, in one confused heap. Jem at length took hold of her, to release the 
marine from her clutches, when she flew at him, but was little more than a baby 
in his powerful grasp. To keep her talons away from his eyes he at once fol- 
lowed the counsel of the soldier; for he dressed her back to the rear, and 
down she came into a washing-tub, where she was jammed so fast, that when 
they tried to raise her up the tub still retained its hold, now rendered more ad- 
| besive through suction ; and it was not without some difficulty that they con- 
| trived to remove it, amidst shouts of ** Who'll buy my periwinkles—winks— 
| winks—who'll buy ?”’ 

But Jenny was neither exhausted nor appeased, and nothing but the appear- 
ance of Mr. Forebrace on deck restrained her from further violence. ‘* Yohoy !” 
| exclaimed the First Lieutenant. ‘ Halloo,—what the devil is all this rampus 
about! Aye, I see, Jenny Skraggs, as usual. Quartermaster, tell the Cook to 








bring up his tormentors, and Boasun’s Mate stand by to hand the lady into the 
jolly-boat. She shall cool herself upon the Mew-stone.”’ 

The fury of the woman was instantly suppressed, though it was evidently 
not subdued. The mention of the tormentors she cared nothing about ; but 
to be sent out of the ship before she was paid involved a loss which was not to 
be endured, and therefore Jenny affected humility, and earnestly implored Mr 

, Forebrace to recall the order, asserting that all hands had been “ playing de- 
| vil’s tricks with her,” and as in a short time peace was restored, nothing fur 
ther was heard of the matter, except a voice now and then crying out, ‘* Who'll 
buy my winkles ?”” 

Amidst the skylarking of the people Handsel had not allowed the most tri- 
vial duty to be neglected. Everything had been promptly and correctly exe- 
cuted, and the First Lieutenant complimented him upon his vigilance and at- 
tention. ‘ But where is the Midshipman of the watch ?” inquired he. 

“T understood it was your orders that I was to keep the morning watch, 
Sir,” returned Handsel, who begun to suspect the trick Jemmy had played 
him. 

“No, no; I said nothing about it,” replied the Lieutenant. ‘ But never 
mind,—it is as well as it is,—you have inade capital progress, and I am pleased 
| with it. Let the young gentlemen be turned out.” 

* Ay, ay, Sir,” responded Handsel, and then muttered to himself, ‘I'll de 
it myself. Jemmy shall pay for this.” And having procured a bucket half ful! 
of soap-suds, he cautiously descended the main-ladder. Wright lay upon the 
collected hammocks which he had dragged close up to the medicine-chest, and 
being very sound asleep he was not disturbed by Handsel placing the bucket 
|} on the chest just above his head. One of Jemmy’s legs was drawn up, and 
| the Master's Mate having fastened a piece of spunyarn to the handle of the 
| bucket, secured the other end round Wright's foot; so that on being aroused 
| he would stretch out his leg, and drag the bucket down upon him. Away he 
went, and then sent the Quartermaster to say “the First Lieutenant wanted 
them.” As Handsel expected, so it exactly occurred, and leaning over the 
| hatchway, he heard Jemmy blowing like a grampus, and saying anything but 
| his morning prayers, whilst the roar from his messmates fully testified that he 
was revenged. 

**] know who has done this,” exclaimed Jemmy, rising up from the deck, 
| his head frothed with the suds, and the water running down his shoulders. It's 

too bad anyhow; but never mind, I'll square the yards with you yet.” And 


” 











The deck was speedily spread with scrubbers, their trousers | taking Handsel's sheets, he unceremoniously used them by way of towels to 


dry himself ; and because Sugarsop laughed at him, he had the saturated linen 
dabbed into his face. 

“I'll complain to the First Lieutenant, if you do that again, Wright,” said 
Sugarsop, excessively mortified. 

* Tnanky,” returned Jemmy, repeating the operation; “ I'm always hap 
py to be brought under the notice of my superiors ; and if you will do me 
the favour, I shall be eternally indebted to you. Would you like a little 
more ?” 

“ No, no,” responded Sugarsop, endeavouring to avoid the infliction ; “ only 
let me alone, and I will never say a word about it.” 

“That's ungrateful too,” uttered Jemmy ; “ but you are all alike ; not a 
spark of gratitude in the human heart. There’s Handsel 4 

‘And what have you got to say about Handsel ! demanded the Master's- 
Mate, showing himself in the square oi the hatch. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing very material,” answered Jemmy ; “ I'll whisper a 
word in your ear by-and-by. You know how honest I am in dealing with my 
kind sir, I owe you one ;” and he bowed in mock salutation 

* What do you mean!” inquired the Master's Mate, assuming a severity of 
tone ; but instantly laughing at the Midshipman’s appearance, he added, ** Why 
Jemmy, you look as if your clethes had been washed upon your back ; have you 
been taking a swim '” 

** Yes, and I have learned to strike out lately,” responded Wright, as he sent 
the empty bucket at Handsel’s shins, but the latter avoided it by jumping on to 
the ladder and ranning upon deck, and the missile struck Sugarsop, as he was 
drawing on his boots, and hoped he had got out of harm's way ; over went the 
unfortunate Middy, uncouscious of the quarter from which the bucket came, as 
his back was towards the propeller. 


*“*Pon deck there!” shouted Jemmy Wright; “ precious Scarborough 


| warning, or rather no warning at all, you are giving us, sending the buckets 


down the hatchway after this fashion; you'll be maiming some of us for 
life.” 

“Oh, dear! what shall Ido'” uttered Sugarsop, deceived by the other's 
plausible manner. ‘Ob, dear! my back is almost broke ; lend me a hand to 
get up, Wright—do, there's a good fellow.” 

“ Ah, certainly, my boy,” responded Jemmy, taking the youngster's band, 






and gently aiding him to rise. “ It's too bad to be skulling the buckets about 
as if there was no flesh and blood in the ship. Tampses bots of obo 
doings, for there he is grinning down the hatehway at us: you may laugh, but 

have almost killed poor Sweetlips here ; look at him, he's ready to kick the 


4. emery 9g 24 see aoe pay yen —s Sugarsop,in a tone evine- 
° mind; “bat you are alway 
on acco skylasking” y Ys ap to some mischief 

“ If it was my case, I should complain tothe First Lieutenant,” said Sher- 
wood ; “such ungentiemanly conduct does not become the character of an 
officer, and I am sure it will receive no encouragement from ——"" What more 
he would have urged was suddenly prevented by the tails of a wet dish-sxab 
catching him right in the face, and stopping his breath. 

_“ You will say that I did that too, | suppose,” exclaimed Handsel, who cer- 
tainly had nothing to do with the matter, nor, in fact, had anybody else that 
could be seen, for the person who had thrown it took especial good care to be 
missing before the Midshipman could clear his eyes. 

“ I know who it was,” roared Sherwood. “This is shameful treatment ; but, 
I say again, | know who it was.” : 

* Which means precisely that you do not know,” uttered Jemmy. “ But I 
agree with you that such conduct is unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man—provided it was an officer and a gentleman who did it, which admi's of 
strong doubts, because, if he had been an officer and a gentleman, he wouldn’t 
have done it. Here, wipe your face,” and he banded him one of Handsel's 
sheets, *‘ whilst I lay down the law of the case to you.” 

* Come, avast there, Jemmy,” said Black, making his appearance from abaft 
although he had gone up the fore-hatchway upon deck. “ Avast there, let's 
have none of your law; you think because your father's Judge that you must 
know everything.” 

“ No, not everything, my boy, only the law,” answered Wright ; “ and as 
Sherwood has been villanously damnified, I want to point out to him in 
what respect he has been injured.” 

‘** There’s not much occasion for that, Jemmy,” returned Black ; “look at 
his muzzle and you'll find it a 

** Oh, Black enough, no doubt,” interrupted Wright, giving his messmate 
a sly look but full of meaning, as he shrewdly suspected that the swab had 
come from his hands. ‘* But what says the Articles of War! If any Flag- 
Officer 

** You may spare yourself any further trouble, Wright,” said the mortified 
and angry Sherwood; “| know the proper course to pursue for redress. 
Irons,” (the marme who attended him,) “ give me my coat, cocked hat and 
dirk ; | will lay a formal complaint, and see what Mr. Forebrace will say to 
i 

“« And pray tell him that you wouldn't turn out for the middle watch,” said 
Black. ‘ How's your incipient fever—eh, my boy !” 

“ Are you going on leave, Mr. Sherwood,” inquired Ben Irons, as he took ‘he 
articles which had been ordered out of the chest, and rubbed down the coat 
with his hands to take out the wrinkles. 

“No; [am not going on leave, returned the Midshipman, as he turned to 
have his garment put on. 

“Then, what do you want of your full uniform, Sir?” asked Irons ; “‘there’s 
trouble enough io keep em clean without sporting long togs on a washing- 
day.” 

sf In my last ship, undera Vice-Admiral’s flag, no officer was allowed to 
make a formal complaint without being in full uniform. It is a good regula- 
tion, and I shall do it here, unless ordered to discontinue it,” explained the 
Mid. 

A laugh followed this announcement ; but a louder sound rose above it from 
the deck—it was the Boatswain's Mate's pipe, loud and piercing, which was 
followed by a stentorian voice, shouting, ** Swall cutters away!” There was 
ascrambling up the hatchways by the boat’s crew, and then Wright inquired 
whether the Mid * wished to tender a written complaint ?” 

** It 1s not necessary,” said Sherwood, lingering, as he smoothed the beaver 
of his cocked hat, for the thought crossed him that probably he should go to 
leeward, as he was not now itn an Admiral’s ship ; but ashamed of receding, as 
he had gone so far, he belted on his dirk, put on his scraper,and ascended to the 
quarter-deck, where the First Lieutenant, without shoes or stockings, was 
hurrying from aft, and catching sight of the Midshipman in full fig, he ex- 
claimed— 

* That's right, Mr. Sheerwood, I am glad to see you so much onthe alert this 
morning ; jump into the small cutter, Su, and go with Mr. Pinchandscrew to 
the Victualling Office.” 

Sherwood approached Forebrace, respectfully touching the peaked corner of 
his cocked tiat—* | beg pardon, Sir, | wished to 2g 

** Ask for leave, | suppose,”’ added the Lieutenant, stopping short in his 
walk. ‘No, no, no!—ship’s duty must be done, Sir; I was giving you more 
credit than you deserve it seems. Jump into the boat, Sir; the Purser is 
alongside waiting foryou. Bear a hand, and don’t stand mumbhing there like 
an alligator over adead seapoy. You fiag-ship Midshipmen are devilish slack 
in stays; away over the gangway, Sir, in a moment, or shin up tothe mast- 
head.” 

Poor Sherwood had stood bowing and scraping, earnestly desirous of squeez- 
ing in a word, but he could not accomplish it even edgewise. The very men- 
tion of the mast-head, however, decided him, and hurrying over the side, the 
intended complainant entered the cutter, which immediately shoved off; and, 
as they pulled under the bows, he had the additional msery to hear Jemmy on 
the forecastle, exclaiming— 

* You see, the law of the cave is this—any person in or belonging to the 
Fleet, being an officer and a gentleman, that shall act unbecoming the charac- 
er of an. ficer aud a gentleman, such officer and gentleman, being proved to 
be no gentleman though an officer” 

Here he was inte:rupted by Handsel calling out, ‘* More wet swabs: bear 
a band, or ['ll make a furinal complaimt of some of you.” Now, as this was not 
addressed directly to any one in the boat, the Purser took no notice of it, and 
poor Sherwood uttered not a word. 

By seven bells the hammocks were all sec ired to the gantlines; the washed 
clothes were regularly arranged ou the lines between the fore main and mizen 
shrouds, rising line avove line ; and the command being given, in little more 
than amivute the whole were fluttering aloft in the light breeze; the decks 
were cleared aud rinsed over; the bainmocks were lashed up and stowed ; and 
exactly at eight o'clock, Mr. Silverlungs, the Boatswain, in harmony with his 
Mates, * piped to breakfast.” 

Sugarsop had just come upon the quarter-deck to relieve Handsel, when the 
gun-room Steward stepped up to the latter, and politely bowing, said ‘The 
officers of the gun rooin’s compliments, and will be happy to see Mr. Handsel 
to vreakfast.” 

‘* My compliments, and !’ll attend with much pleasure,” replied the Master’s- 
Mate. ‘ And now, Sugarsop, I leave you in charge of the deck : keep a good 
look-out, and mind the slip does not fall overboard, d’ye hear?” ' 

* Yes, tiandsel, i hear; but'is there re lly any danger of her falling over- 
board!’ uttered the Midshipman seriously. , 

“Why, not any immediate dager,” returned the Master's-Mate, with a 
st: ady countenance ; ** but the false keel has got fore-and-aft, and they've dis- 
covered ahole iu the well; the hee! of the foremast has got a step; and all 
things require to be well looked after. So, mind your eye, my boy, and no boats 
to ve allowed alongside.” He dived below, combed and brushed his hair, 
whipped on a half dirty shirt, clean whine stockings, and well-polished shoes, 
mounted a white waistcoat and neat blue jacket, and then proceeded to the 
gun-reom. 

















JUDGE THOMSON—A LOVE STORY. 

From Tait's Edinburgh Magazine. 
In the spare corner of some newspaper there appeared, a good many years 
back, a copy of verses of some mark, in which the nameless writer, himself tm 
the heyday of youth and passion, moralizes with tenderness on the common 
lot, and expresses wouder whether the serene or indifferent old men, whom he 
saw far advanced on the duwnward path of life, had ever possessed as warm 
a heart as his, or been agitated by feelings akin to those which filled his owa 
breast. Fullowing out this tram of musing, he comes to the conclusion— 

Yes! each has had his dream of joy, 

His own unequalled, pure romance, 
Commencing when the blooming boy 
First thrilled to lovely woman’s glance. 

These fugitive lines were forcibly brought to recollection on perusing the sub- 
jomed Letters ; to which « ts our duty to prehiz a short explanatory preface 
With all the caution, prudence, and keennesxs of acquisition, which is said 
to distinguish our couatrymen—bde \t the acquisition of knowledge, or of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, dollars, rupees, or pistoles, there is often lurking 
at the bottom of the hea:t of the genume Scoteman, a fund of latent romance, 
whieh will sometunes break strongly out where it is the least suspected to 
exist. Sir Waher Scott, both m the sirength and the weakness of his cha- 
recter, was an emment exemplar of this peculiarny of the national character; 
if chis dowble nature, or recy mixture of the shrewd and prudential, with the 
enthusiastic Like the bere ot our true tale, Scott seems to have cherished, to 
he latest moments of his lite, the memory of an unfortenate early attach- 
ment; though most unlike that excellent person in almost every feature of 
character, » which one good man can differ from another. It was our mten- 
tion, at first to tell this ** True Tale of a true love” m the form of a narrative ; 
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we shall give the original letters. Ouse letter from my dear Sir, it would be best that little should be made public on 
bot wPThonnon tothe "beloved would be sacrilege to teach. | seach ahd beabaciae stekeenek oats comfortable 
LETTER I. | location. She owes much to you. I hope you see her 1 am desirous 
FROM A.D., MANCHESTER, TO H. W., ESQ., BANKER, LUDLOW. | to receive a letter from her ; her daughter can act as amanvensis. * * * 
y Manchester, 29h Sept., 1842. - | hope the good sense of Britain and the United States will mosive oe ~ 

otane be gratified with the perusal of vanage of peace. ar between those states would dist reta 
aan I om pretty sure you will | civilisation of the whole homan race, The human passions are yet far from 


know the town of Kirkcudbright, with its old castle, its quay, and its 
wih pl tower! Well, some sixty years ago and more, a group of playful chil- 
dren might be seen daily wending their way to and from Kirkcudbright school, 
their homes being two or three miles distant from the town. Two of the group, 
a boy and a girl, about the same age, were generally seen hand in hand, seem- 
ingly more attached to each other than the rest. The girl’s name was Mary 
Sharpe, the daughter of Adam Sharpe, a small farmer on the Selkirk estate ; 
and her companion’s name was William Thomson, the son of a neighbouring 
hman or cottar. ; 
Pie cheap taveniy years passed away, and a man, still in the prime of life, 
visited Kirdeudbright, after many years’ sojourn in the West Indies.* He 
bad gone to push his fortune, and had not been unsuccessful. Though his 
face was bronzed by a tropical sun, his heart still beat warmly at the recollec- 
tion of old scenes and old friendships. He was William Thomson, the cottar's 
son ; and he inquired anxiously for Mary Sharpe, the companion of his child. 
hood. He found her in Liverpool, the wife of Captain Cunningham, the 
ter of a foreign ship, with two or three children playing around her knee 
Forty more years rolled away. An aged and infirm female called upon my 
friend, Mr. John Rae, ship-owner in Liverpool, and formerly one of the magis- 
trates of Kirkcudbright. She was decently dressed, and had evidently seen 
betier days, but had latterly tasted the bitter cup of poverty in her declining 
years. She told her tale, and found ready sympathy from Mr. Rae. She was 
Mary Sharpe,t now Widow Cunningham, and the mmate of an alms-house. 
Mr. Res, in the kindness of his heart, administered to her pressing wants, and 
promised to exert himseif in her behalf. He immediately addressed a letter 
to the Earl of Selkirk, on whose estate her family had been tenants for some 
generations, and four of whose uncles and aunts had been nursed by her (Ma- 
ry Sharpe’s) mother. His lordship, however, did not reply. Mr. Rae wrote 
to others connected with the widow’s family with no better success. On com. 
municating the disappointment of his hopes to the aged widow, Mr. Rae in- 
quired of her if she could think of any other friend to whom he could make 
another appeal on her behalf. She said there was only one person, an old 
schoolfellow, who, she was sure, would befriend her, if he was still alive, and 
had it in his power. ‘“ What is his name, and where is he to be found?” in- 
quired Mr. Rae.—** His name is William Thomson ; he sailed for America for- 
ty years ago, where, | believe, he settled ; but | have never heard of or from 
him since.’ —* This is awide address, and, I fear, a hopeless chance,” said 
Mr. Rae ; but he is not easily baffled when good to a deserving and suffering 
fellow-creature is the object. He knew something of a worthy and benevolent 
Gallovidian citizen of New York, a Mr. Johnston ;t and he at once penned a 
letter, detailing all the circumstances of Widow Cunningham, the Mary Sharpe 
of other years, addressed it ‘“ William Thomson,” and despatched it, under 
cover, to Mr. Johnston of New York. Mr. Johnston knew a Judge Thomson 
of Broome County, who, he thought, answered the description given by Mr. 
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Rae. He forwarded the letter to him, and he was théman! Read his letter, | 


of which I enclose a copy. 

I may tell you that Judge Thomson is now dead ;$ but the widow Cun- 
ningham still lives. He left her £600 by his will : which will render her com- 
fortable in her old age ; and probably leave a handsome sum to her daughter, 
(an unmarried woman) who has, for several years, attended her mother in the 
most dutiful and affectionate manner. * * * * 

I am, &c. A. D. 
LETTER II. 
FROM JUDGE THOMSON TO MR. RAE. 
Binghamton, Broome County, State of New York, Aug. 23, 1841. 
Joun Rae, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—Y our favour of the 19th ult. reached me on the 9th instant. * * * 
1 am truly happy to hear that my dear and early friend, Mrs. Cuunngham, is 
well. The explanation you gave of the institution where she resided was per- 
fectly satisfactory. I should like to know the name of the benevolent founder 
I hope your business will permit you to see Mrs. Cunningham frequently. Say 
everything kind to her for me. In November, our mutual friend, John John- 
ston, forwarded you a draft for her use, (say £20 sterling.) You will oblige by 
sending occasionally a Galloway newspaper. After an absence of sixty years,it 
does not appear that much change has taken place in the landed property in the 
stewarty, or in Wigtonshire. You are desirous to know my native place. My 
father was from Dalry, my mother from Borgue. Fortune brought them to- 
gether about the middle of the last century, as servants, at the house of Mr. 
M’Millan of Barwhinnock, in the parish of Twynholm. They were married 
there, and went to live, as cottars, with Mr of , who, I have often 
heard my mother say, was one ofthe cruellest and profanest of men. My pa- 
rents soon left Lochfergus and I went into Borgue, in the same humble capa- 
city. There I was born on the 17th of July, 1765. After being some years at 
the parish school there, [ was put to board at an uncle’s, who farmed Castle- 
crave in the parish of Berwick,|! and walked three miles daily, in the summer, 
to Mr. Gordon's school in Kirkcudbright. Inthe winter, I boarded at the 
house of Hugh Johnston inthe Milburn. I recollect a family of your name 
there, that were wrights. During several summers | passed the house of Adam 
Sharpe, Mary’s father; and his children, of which Mary was the eldest, also 
went to Mr Gordon's school. We generally went and returned together, and 
formed an attachment founded on the most innocent love and youthful friend- 
ship ; and had J been the heir of the fairest estate in Galloway, Mary would 
have had the offer of my hand; but, alas! poverty was an insuperable bar, 
and we were children of about fourteen years of age. Mary’s parents were 
both from Borgue, and there was only a few months’ difference in our ages. | 
cannot consent to my friendly feeling to my schoolmate being made public. 
The good old bookseller is not to let the left hand know what the right hand 
doth. My means of liberality were al! disposed of previous to my knowledge of 
Mrs. C.’s situation. I wish she would get her daughter to write a letter for 
herto me. I have, if my executors are honest--which I hope they are—secur- 
ed to Mary £600, which will support her in comfort, and something be left to 
reward her daughter. My schoolmates that | recollect, were James Mitchel, 
son of the ancient Dr. Mitchel; Alexander Gordon, son of our schoolmaster ; 
Thomas Bean, James Liddesdale, David M’Lellan; James, John, and Robert 
Clarke, sons of Dr. Clarke. William Johnston, and his brother John, went to 
Mr. Monnoch’s school. My health is such, that I have little prospect of sur- 
viving the coming winter. Should it be so, I cannot complain: my days of 
pilgrimage have already surpassed the ordinary age allotted to man. My an- 
cestry are truly plebeian, and my poor father, out of twenty years’ penurious 
economy, laid up what paid for a steerage passage for me in a Glasgow ship to 
Jamaica, where [ landed in May, 1783, a poor lad, unbefriended and penniless. 
I lived there fifteen years, and left in August, 1798. I was one of twenty-four 








young men who were my fellow-passengers in the Glasgow ship; and have | 


been for the last forty-two years the only survivor, and the only one of them 
that had saved any property worth notice. Ihave been two weeks writing 
this letter. Should you not again hear from me, you will hear of me from 
your friend John Johnston, who is very wealthy, and as respectable as any 
man canbe. Since the death of my ancient friend Robert Lenox, he 1s the 
only one left to me in the city of New York. I am exhausted, and must finish 
Most truly your friend 


(Signed) Wa. Tuomson. 





Bixcnameton, Broome County, New York, 16 October, 1841. 
Mr. Joun Ras 

Dear Str,—By a letter from our mutual friend, John Johnston, Esq., he 
informs me that on the 29th ultimo he bas remitted to you, on my account, for 
the use of my dear friend, Mrs. Mary Canningham, a set of exchange for £21, 
2s. 2d. sterling, which I doubt not will come to hand safe, and be duly honour 
ed. This sum [ hope, together with the other little perquisites she at pre- 
sent enjoys, will place her in tolerable comfortable circumstances. Be so kind 
as topresent to her my sincere love and regard ; and (say) that she may de- 
pend on the like sum annually, during my life. Ihave also by will left her 
£600 sterling, payable in two years from decease, the interest annually. But, 
See Mr. Thomson’s letter subjoined, where he details the circumstances of his 
voyage out to Jamaica, &c. 

+ The following are a few particulars of Mary Sharpe's intervening history :—Her 
parents being poor, she went to service in the house of an aunt of the third Lord Se]. 
kirk, where she remained some years ; and being a handsome girl, she had several ad- 
mirers; ANd amongstthe resi, Mr. Lennox, afierwards of New York, and the father 
of the Mr. Lennox who purchased Dalscairin, near Dumfries, some yeare ago. She 
removed to Liv erpool. and was soon afterwards married to Mr. Cuaningham, Masie; 
and Supercargo of a large ship. He died 35 or 36 years ago at Surinam, leaving his 
widow with four young children, their only provision being the industry of the widow 
She, however, contrived to bring up her family in respectability . and when they were 
all able todo for themselves, she once more went to service at Stobo Castile, near Pee- 
bles. the seat of Sir James Montgomery, whose Lady was Lord Selkirk’s aunt. Three 
of ner children having died. and age and infirmity comme upon her, she some years 
azo took shelter in the alms-house at Liverpool a 

? Itis singular, that this Mr. Johnston, to whom Mr. Rae addressed his letter. should 
happen to be the only surviving aequaintance which Judge Thomson had in New 
York 


¢ He died (as appears from the Dumfries papers of 17th March, 1842,) on 30th Jan. 
1342. He had previously remitted the first year’s annuity to Mrs. Cunningham, in ad- 
cition to the previous remittance of £10 

§ Probably Berwick is here a clerical error, and Rerrick must be the parish meent by 
Judge Thomson.— E. 7. M, 


being chastened by the mild precepts of our holy religion —Yours sincerely. 
(Signed) Wa. Tromson. 
P.S. My health has been ve W. T. 


poor for a year t. 
Mr. Joun Raz, 10 Charlotte , Laverpool. r 


LETTER Ul. 
FROM JUDGE THOMSON TO MARY SHARPE, MRS. CUNNINGHAM. 
Bincuanton, Broome County, State of New York, 28th Feb., 1841. 

Mrs. Maky Cunwtncuam,—My earliest and most beluved friend, Mr 
Rae's letter of the 20th November, 1840, did not reach me until the 2d Fe- 
bruary, 1841. In two days after itcame to hand | remitted to my friend, 
John Johnston, Esq , of the city of New York, £10 sterling, for thy imme- 
diate relief, which he writes to ine he has done. I was traly happy to learn that 
thee was stillnumbered with the living ; but I was much distressed to think 
how much thy feelings must have been wounded by the humiliations thee has 
been compelled to submit to. Thee did me justice in believing that, if I 
knew thy distress, I would be willing to assist thee; and I cannot express 
how much I am indebted to thee for the present call. But, my dear Mary, 
why was thy situation not made known to me twenty years ago' How happy 
it would have made me to have averted from the woman! have ever loved 
above all others, the distress and mortifications she has undergone. It wounds 
my feelings extremely to think that thee has become the pensioner of an alras- 
house. It must not continue so. Would £25 annually enable thee to remove 
into thine own rented house, and support thee in anything like comfort? Thar 
sum I can spare, without curtailing the comforts of my family. My circumstances 
for the last forty years have been easy, but never very rich. I give thee iny histo- 
ry. A few months after I parted with thee in Liverpool, [ married into a Quaker 
family in the State of New York, and commenced farming my own freehold. 
In six or eight years, perceiving that there was no probability of my having a 
family of children, I disposed of my property near to New York, located my- 
self in the State of Pennsylvania, where, for thirty years, I employed myself 
in superintending my farm, (a large one,) and in discharging the duties of a 
Magistrate and Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in Susquehanna County. 
I had no desire to be very rich, and the bent of my own mind rather disposed 
me to literary pursuits, which now afford my principal enjoyment. Some 
years since I sent to Galloway for my sister, her husband, and her three 
daughters, their husbands, and their fifteen grand-children, all of whom are 
now settled on three valuable farms, with stock and everything they can rea- 
sonably want. If they are industrious and prudent, they and their descend- 
ants are placed where, if poverty reaches them, it will be their own fault 
My sister deceased a few weeks since, aged 80 years In 1836, my wife de- 
ceased. She confided to my protection an aged maiden, her sister, who had 
lived with us 35 years; also her niece, a girl of 12 years, which she had 
adopted. I married the old maiden, and domestic matters were conducted 
without change. Becoming infirm, I sold my farm, and now reside near 
Binghamton, 170 miles from New York city. While I live thee shall have 
251. annually, in December, which Mr. Johnston will remit ; and I have made 


ever, be spared for a few years, | will remit that sum to thee myself. If the 
interest of 600/., say 30/., would support thee in comfort, the principal sum, 
or a part of it, would put itin thy power to reward thy dutiful child, who has 
foregone opportunities, no doubt, of bettering her condition, in order to wait 
on and comfort her aged parent. When last saw thee, thee had three chil- 
dren, a son in Scotland, and two daughters with thee ; one about three years 
old, I think, named Mary, and the other a babe in the cradle. How many of 
thy children grew up! What year did Captain Cunningham die! I think 
thee said he was then in Martinique. If your hand has become unsteady, get 
some one to write me for thee, and give me a history of all thy troubles. Are 
thy brothers and sisters yet alive ! * bd ye: - - 
i am now in my seventy-sixth year, and I well remember there was but a few 
months’ difference in our ages. J hope, my dear Mary, that thee will believe 
me to write in sincerity and truth when I say, that thee has conferred on me 
an obligation, that I can never repay, by calling upon me in thy distress. Had 
I known whereabouts thee was to be found, the call would not have been 
waited for. Had I known thy situation twenty years ago, how much humilia- 
tion would have been spared thee. On receipt of this give me a long letter 
in return ; and write to me every three months. Address, William Thomson, 
Esq., Binghamton, Broome county, State of New York. Put thy letter in a 
packet, or steam-ship bag, a day or two before the set time of sailing, and I 
will receive it in about three weeks. Farewell, my dear Mary ; and believe 
me to be, at this moment, as sincerely thy friend as when we were footing up 
the Barhill together, on our way from school. With sentiments of love and 
affection unchanged, I remain, thine ever Wituram Tomson. 
One is at aloss whether most to admire, the faith of Mary Sharpe in her old 


schoolfellow, of whom she had not heard for forty years, or the unswerving 
truth of that ancient friend. 





ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIFLEMAN HARRIS. 

I remember it was five or six days before the battle of Rolica, the army was 
on the march, and we were pushing on pretty fast. The whole force had slept 
the night before in the open fields; indeed, as far as I know, (for the rifles 
were always in the front at this time,) they had been for many days without 
any covering but the sky. We were pelting along through the streets of a 
village, the name of which I do not think I ever knew, so cannot name it; | 
was in the front, and had just cleered the village, when I recollect observing 
General Hill (afterwards Lord Hill) and another officer ride up to 4 house, and 
give the horses to some of the soldiery to hold. Our bagles at that moment 
sounded the halt, and I stood leaning upon my rifle near the door of the man- 
sion which General Hill had entered: there was a little garden before the 
house, and I stood by the gate. Whilet 1 remained there, the officer who 
had entered with General Hill came to the door, and calledtome. “ Rifle- 
man,” said he, ‘come here.” J entered the gate and approached him. 
** Go, he continved, handing me a dollar, ‘* and try if you can get some wine ; 
for we are devilish thirsty here.” ‘Taking the dollar, I made my way back tu 
the village. Ata wine-house, where the men were crowding around the door, 
and clamouring for drink, (for the day was intensely hot,) | succeeded, after 
some little difficulty, in getting a small pipkin full of wine ; but the crowd 
was so great, that I found as mach trouble in paying for it as in getting it ; so 
[ returned back as fast as1 was able, fearing that the general would be impa- 
tient, and move off before I reached him. I remember Lord Hill was loosen- 
ing his sword-belt as I handed him the wine. ‘* Drink first, rifleman,” said 
he; and I took a good pull at the pipkin, and held ittohimagain. He looked 
at it as I did so, and told me I might drink it all op, for it appeared greasy ; 
so I swallowed the remainder, and handed him back the dollar which Uhad re- 
ceived from the officer. “ Keep the money,” he said, “my man, Go back 
to the village once more, and try if you cannot get me another draught.” 
Saying this, he handed me a second dollar, and told me to be quick. I made 
my way back to the village, got another pipkin fall, and returned as fast as | 
could. The general was pleased with my promptness, and drank with great 
satisfaction, handing the remainder to the officer who attended him; and I 
dare say, if he ever recollected the circumstance afterwards, that was as sweet 
a draught, after the toil of the morning march, as he has drank at many a noble- 

man’s board in old England since 

I remember remarking Lord Hill, for the second time in my life, under cir- 
cumstances which (from their not being of every-day occurrence) fized it upon 
my mind. The Twenty-ninth regiment received so terrible a fire, that I saw 
the right wing almost annihilated, and the colonel (1 think his name was Len 
nox) lay sprawling amongst the rest. We had ourselves caught it pretty 
handsomely; for there was no cover for us, and we were rather too near. 
The living skirmishers were lying beside heeps of their own dead , but still we 
had held our own till the battalion regiments came up. “ Fire and retire ”’* 
is a very good sound ; bet the rifles were not over fond ofsuch notes We 
never performed that manceuvre except when it was made pretty plain to vs 
that it was quite necessary ; the Twenty-ninth, however, had got their fairing 
here at this time ; and the shock of that fire seemed to stagger the whole line, 
and make them recoil. At that moment a little confusion appeared in the 
ranks, { thought. Lord Hill was near at hand, and saw it, and I obeerved 
him come galloping up. He put himself at the head of the regiment, and re- 
stored them to order in a moment. Pouring a regular and sharp fire opon the 
enemy, he galled them in retarn; and, remaining with them till he brought 
them to the charge, quickly sent them to the right about. It seemed to me 
that few men could have conducted the business with more coolness and 
quietude of manner, under such a storm of balls as he was exposed to. In- 
deed I have never forgotten him from that day. 

At the time I was remarking these matters, (loading and firing as I lay,) 
another circumstance divided my attention for a while, and made me forget 
even the gallant conduct of General Hill. A man near me attered a scream 











a codicil to my will, by which thee will receive 600/. Should my life, tow- | 
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of agony ; and, looking from the Twenty-ninth, who were on to 
Toh, werucs the ectacth bed coma Fest ome eh oon seen ene 
sitting in a doubled-up posiiion, and swaying backwards and forwards, 
he had got a terrible pain in the He continued to make 
much complaint that I rose and went to him, for he was rather a crony 
shall di 


mine. 

“Ob! Harris!” said he, ast took him in - : 
die! The y is so Gn l cnnn tase : he aed 

Ac oo ow 4 dsendial to tock open tae the froth came from his mouth, 
and ee eee bus face. Thank Heaven ! he was soon oat 
of pain; and, laying him down, | returned to my place. Poor fellow! he suf- 
fered more for the short time tha: he was dying than any man I think I ever 
saw in the same circumstances. I had the conosity to return and look at him 
after the battle. A musket-ball, ' found, had taken him sideways, and gone 
Soe | 

t was, think, about half an hour after I had 
and, indeed, forthe time, had as completely forgotten Aoeat if he had Mor pal 
hundred years back. The sight of so much bloodshed around will not suffer 
the mind to dwell leng on any p.rticular casualty, even ¢ it to 
one's dearest frend There was no time, either, to think, for all was action 
with us rifles just at this moment , and the barre! of yd was so hot, from 


continual firmg, that | could hardly bear to touch it ; 


was ob) grasp 
the stock beneath the iron, as I continued to blaze away. Temes’ Pomel was 


another crony of mine (a gallant fello «'); he bad hed himself in 

me, and was checked by one of cur ofticers for his A vnunet * Keep Sam tes 
Ponton !" the heutonaut said to bun more than once. But Ponton was fot 
to be restrained by anything but a bullet when in action. This time he got 
one ; which, striking hum in the thigh, I suppose, hit an artery, for be ea 
quickly. The Frenchmen’s bails were fying very wickedly at that moment ; 
and i crept op to Ponton, and took shelter by lying behind, and making a rest 
for my rifle of his dead body. It strives me that revenged his death by the 
assistance Of his carcase At any rate, I tried my best to hit his enemies 
hard. These were two sinall buildings in our front; and the Freneh, having 
managed to get into them, annoyed us much from that quarter, A small rise 
in the ground close before these houses also favoured them; and our men 
were being handled very severely in consequence. They became angry, and 
wouldn't stand it any longer. One of the skirmishers, jomping up, rushed 
forward, erying, ‘ Over, boys !—over! over!” They ran along the grass like 
wildfire, and dashed at the rise, fixing their sword-bayonets as they ran. The 
French light bobs couid not stand the sight, but turned about, and fled ; and, 
getting ssion of their ground, we were soon inside the buildings. After 
the battle was over | stepped across to the other house | have mentioned, in 
order to see what was gomg on there; furthe one I remained in was now 
pretty well filled with the wounded (both Froach and English), who had ma- 
naged to get there for a little shelter. Two or three surgeons, also, had ar- 
rived at this house, and were busily engaed in giving their assistance to the 
wounded, who were lying as thic!: as i the building which I had left; but, 
what struck me iost forcibly was, that, from the circumstance of some wine- 
butts having been left in the apartment, and their having in the e agement 
been perforated by bullets, and otherwise tcoken, the red wine tell teolged 
most plentifully, and san down upon the earthen floor, where the wounded were 


lying, sv that many of them were eoaked ir tho wine with which their blood 
was mingled. 
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EYRE’S CABUL. 
Military Operations at Cabul. With a Journal of Imprisonment in Afighanis- 
tan. By Lieut. Vincent Eyre, Bengal Aftillery. eso 

This is the first voice that has reached as ‘tom the late prisoners at Cabul 
the first clear and consistent account of the disasters that overwhelmed a Bri- 
tish Army. That voice is, to our taste, somewhat loud aud sharp. Mr. Eyre 
speaks over-contidently—-as one having authority to condemn ; as if, mdeed, 
he were the representative of many, and bocked by their declared judgment. 
Now if this be so, it may ve a question how far he was at liberty to indulge in 
such severe censures on his superior officers, whose conduct is, perhaps, at thie 
very moment uadergoing official ‘nquiry. We are, indeed, told in the preface, 
that “all such investigations will have been closed before a copy of the book 
can find its way to India;"’ but may not those who have written it, or sanetwn 
ed pa ere have beun called as «idence! and does it not tend to warp 
the judgment of any man, /hat he jias already recorded his opinion in the face 
of Europe? Our courts of law, we believe,cct on this sopporition; and such 
a publication would in Kngland be! old asa valid objection to a joryman, and 
as tending to shake confidence even in a wi'ness. Ie the witness more entitled 
to credit, becayse the ‘act of publication does not heppen to be known! We 
are quite sure that Mr. Eyre speaks tho trath, a= novhing but the eruth, ac- 
cording to his belief; ever, page of his book confirms this opinion: but in the 
progress of the inquiry going on in India, a thousand circumstances may be 
brought forward, thet were unknown to him as a subordinate officer, and which 
must materially affect the question at issue, on which, however, 3¢ stands 
pledged in the face of his country. Tiere is hardly one person wio was in 
authority at Cabul, who is not, in this book, severely censured. The Envoy, 
Sir William Macnaghten, comes off best, and is, indeed, highly praised for hie 
chivalrous intrepidity ; but at las: ‘ his mind loet ite equipoise:” and through- 
out Macnaghten and Bornes are both censured for their political remiseness 
and want of foresight before the rebeliion broke out; Burnes expecially :-— 

“No man, surely, in a highly responsils!e public situation—especia ly in such 
a one as that held by the late Sir Alexander Burnes— ought ever to indulge in 
a state of blind security, or to neglect ealutary warnings, however small. [t is 
indisputable that such warnings had been given to him; eepecialiy by a re 
spectable Affghan named ‘T'a)-Mahomed, on the very previous night, who went 
in person to Sir A. Burnes to put him on his guara, but retired disgusted by the 
incredulity with which bis assertions were received,” 

The outbreak itwelf, we are subsequently informed, was got up by Shab Soo- 
jah, to get rid of Burnes ! 

* Capt. Conolly obtained convincing proof tha: Sbeh Soojah pe yr the 
rebellion with a view to get rid of Burnes, whom ‘e detested, and of several 
chiefs, whom he hoped to see fall a sac. ifice to our vengeance ; little anticipat- 
ing the ruinous result to himself and to us. Poor Burnes had made but few 
friends among the chiefs, who now never mention his vam” bot in terms of the 
bitterest hatred and scorn. He seems to have kept too much aloof frota them ; 
thus they had no opportunity of appreciating his tany valuable qualities, and 
saw in him only the traveller, who had come to spy the nakedness of the land, 
in order that he might betray it to his countrymen. The King considered bim 
as a personal enemy, and dreaded his probable euccoesion to the post of Envoy 
on the departore of Sir W. Macnaghten.” 

As to the military commanders, they were, according to Mr. Eyre, mere ofd 
women, or worse; Elpbinstone, an amiable man, but worn out, “ illness had 
inaterially affected his nerves, perhaps his intellect.” “ His fate,” we are told, 
ought to serve as a warning to others of his cle 1, who, priding themselves on 
a Peninsular fame of some thirty years’ standing, are too apt te forget the in- 
roads time inay have meanwhile made on mind and body ;” end the General's 
incapacity, ‘not being redeemed by the qualities of hi: second, proved the ruim 
of us all.” Here we have reputations knocked down like nine pins! Now, 
for our own part, we shall wait the issne of .'ve Inquiry, before we allow our 
judgment to be prejudiced against mer hitherto of unsullied reputation ; and 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the painful narrative of suffering, about 
which there ean be no doubt, ’ 

It was early in the morning of the 2nd of November, that intelligence was 
brought into the eantonment that a popular outbreak bad talden place in the 
city, and that an attack had been made on the houses of all the British officers 
residing in Cabul. Before nine o'clock on the same day Burnes and his com- 
panions were murdered. Yet little danger war apprebended. It was still be- 
lieved to be a mere tumait, and no measures were taken demonstrative of Bri- 
tish energy and power. The next day, Major Swaine and his regiment, 
ceeding to join Brigadier Shelton’s force near the Lahore Gate, were dnven 
back into the cantonment ; and the 37:h regiment, on its return from Kheord 
Cabul, was attacked by 3,000 Giljyes, bot * ."” to save all ite baggage, 
excepting afew tents. The enemy slo tock possession of the King's Garden, 
and thus cut off all commanication with the commirsariat fort, mdeed, the 
latter was abandoned the next day — 

“It is beyond a doubt that om feeble and ineffectual defence of this fort, 
and the valuable booty it yielded, wae the first fatal blow to our supremacy at 
Cabul. * * It no sooner became general.7 known thai the commissariat 
fort, upon which we were dependent for supplics, had been abandoned, than one 
universal feeling of indignation pervaded the garrison ; nor can | describe the 
impatience of the troops, but especially the native portion, to be led oat for it» 
recaptare—a feeling that was by no means diminished by their seeing the 
Affghans crossing 10d recrossing the road between the commissariat fort and 
the gate of the Shah Bagh, laden with the provisions upon which had depend- 
ed our ability to make & protracted defence.” : 

Active and aggressive measures were now taken. marked, as usual, with per- 
sonal gallantry and heroic daring, but with little credit in a military pomt of 
view -— — 

« At this time not above two days’ supply of provisions remained in garri- 
son, and it was very clear that, unless the enemy were quickly driven out a 
their new possession, we should soon be completely hemmed in on all M the 
At the Envoy's argent desire, he taking the entire responsibility on bimself, the 





General ordered a force to hold themselves in readiness under Brigadier She)- 
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these in a stooping posture. This, it will be seen, was one cause of discomfi- 
ture in the first instance ; for the bearts of the men failed them when they saw 
their foremost comrades struck down, endeavouring to force an entrance under 
such disadvantageous circumstances, without being able to help them. ‘The 
signal, , was given for the sterming party, headed by Col. Mackerel! 
nearing the wicket, the detachment encountered an excessively sharp fire 
from the walis, and the «mall pessage, through which they endeavoured to rush 
in, merely served to expose the bravest to almost certain death from the hot fire 
of the defenders. Co!. Mackerell, however, and Lieut. Bird of Shah's 6th wn- 
f , accompanied by a handful of Europeans and a few sepoys, foreed their 
way Hi ; Capt. Westmacott of the 37th being shot down outside, and Captain 
M’Crae sabred in the entrance. ‘The garnson, supposing that these few gallant 
taen were backed by the whole attacking party, fled in consternation out of the 
ate, which was on the opposite side of the fort, and which ought to have been 
point assailed. Unfortunately, at this instant a number of the Affghan ca- 
valry charged round the corner of the fort next the wicket: the ery of * Caval- 
ry !' was raised, acry which too often, during our operations, paralyzed the 
arms of those, whose muskets and bayonets we have been accustomed to con- 
sider a8 more than a match for a desoltery charge of irregular horsemen ; the 
Europeans gave way sunultancously with the sepoys—a brgler of the sixth in- 
fantry, through mistake, sounded the retreat—and it became for a time a scene 
of sauve qui peut. In vain did the officers, especially Major Scott of H. M.'s 
44th, knowing the fearful predicament of bis commanding efficer, exhort and 
bescech their men to charge forward—not a soul would follow them, save a 
private of the 44th named Steward, who was afterwards promoted for his eoll- 
tary gallantry. Let me here do Brigadier Shelton justice: his acknowledged 
courage redeemed the day ; for, exposing his own pereon to a hot fire, he stood 
firm amidst the crowd of fugitives, and by bis exhortetions and example at last 
rallied them ; advancing again to the attack, again our men faltered, notwith- 
at nding that the fire of the great guns from the cantouments, and that of Capt. 
Mackenzie's juzailchees from the N.E. angle of the Mission Compound,together 
with a demonstration on the part of our cavalry, had greatly abated the ardour 


of the Affghan horse. A third time did the Brigadier bring on his men to the 


assault, which now proved successful. We became mastera of the forf. 
But what, in the meantime, had been passing inside the fort, where, it will 
be remembered, several! of our brave brethren had been shut up, as it were, | 

the lion's den! On the first retreat of our men, Lieut. Bird, with Col. Mack- 
erell and several Europeans, bad hastily shut the gate by which the garrison 
had for the most part evacuated the place, securing the chain with a bayonet : 
tle repulse outside, however encouraged the enemy to return in great num- 
bers, and it being unpossible to remain near the gate on account of the hot fire 
poured in through the crevices, our few heroes speedily had the mortification 
to see thei foes not only re-entering the wicket, but, having drawn the bayo- 
net. rush in with loud shouts through the now re-opened gate. Poor Mack- 
ercll, having fallen, was literally hacked to pieces, althoogh st:il alive at the 
termination of the contest. Lieut. Bird, with two sepoys, retreated into a 
stable, the door of which they closed; all the rest ofthe men, endeavouring to 
escape through the wicket, were met and slaughtered. Bird's place of con- 
coulment at first, in the confusion, escaped the observation of the temporarily 
triumphant Affghons; at last it was discovered, and an attack commenced at 
the door. This, being barricaded with logs of wood, and whatever else the 
tenants of the stable could find, resisted their efforts, while Bird and his now 
solitary Companion, a sepoy of the 37th N I. (the other having been struck 
down,) maintained a» hot a fire as they could, each shot taking deadly effect 
from the proximity of the party engaged. The fall of their companions de- 
terred the mass pgisl assailants from a simulteneous rush, which must have 
succeeded ; and thus that truly chivalrous, high minded, and amiable young 
gentleman, whose subsequent fate must be ranked among the mysterious dis. 
pensstions of Providence which we cannot for the present fathom, stood at bay 
with his equally brave comrade for upwards of a quarter of an hour, when, hav- 
ing rifled the pouch of the dead man, they were rescued asrelated above, Our 
troops literally found the pair * grim and lonely there,’ upwards of thirty of the 
enemy having fallen by their unassisted prowess.” 

This gallant action had, forthe moment, its influences. 
Pottinger and Lieut Haughton arrived from Charekar, both severely wounded. 
The sufferings and hair-breadth escapes of these officers were almost beyond 
belief, Surrounded, in a distant fortress, by thousands of enemies, they held 
out until all hope of relief was past, and further resistance appeared to be a 
mere wanton sacrifice of life 

* From this time the unfortunate horses and cattle of the garrison were 
obliged to endure the extremity of thirst, there being no water fe them, and 
the supply for even the fighting men scanty in the extreme, obtained only from 
a few pools in the ditch of the rampart, which had been formed by a seasonable 
fall ofrain. * * On the 10th, the officers drew their last pool of water, and 
served out ha/f a wine glass to each fighting man. * * Major Pottinger 
considered that the only remaining chance of saving any portion of the regi- 
men: was aretreat to Cabul; and although that was abundantly perilous, he 
entertained a bope that a few of the most active men who were not encumber- 
ed with wives and children might escape. * * Dr. Grant the: amputated 
Mr. Havghton's right hand, and hastily dressed the severe wounds which he had 
received in his left arm and on his neck. In the evening the doctor spiked all 
the gons with his own hands, and the garrison then Jeft the barracks by the pos- 
tern gate, * * Notwithstanding the previous sufferings of these unfortuna’e 
men, it may be said that here commenced their real disasters. In vain did 
Mojor Pottinger attempt to lead his men to veize a building generally occupied 
by the enemy after nightfall, by the possession of which the exit of the main 
body from the barracks might be covered. In fact, it was with much diificulty 
that he eventually succeeded in halting them at about half a mile from the bar- 
racks until the main body and rear should close up. ‘The men were naturally 

occupied entirely with their families, aud such property as it had been Im possi- 
ble to prevent their bringing away; aud discipline, the only source of hope 
uniler euch circumstances, was at an end. Afier the junction of the main body 
and rear, Dr. Grant suddenly disappeared and was not afterwards seen. * * 
At Singit Durrah they quitied the road to avoid alarming the villages and any 
ovtposts that might be stationed there ; aud much time was lost in regaining 
the track from the other side : at Istaliff the same manewuvre was practised. 
Major Pottinger now found very few inclined to push on; exhaustion from the 

ain of his wound precluded the possibility of his being of any further use as a 
eader; and he determined to push on with Mr. Haughton towards Cabul, al- 
though with faint hope, that the strength of either would prove adequate to the 
exertion. Having uo guide, they got into many difficulties; and day was 
breaking by the time they reached the range of mountains half. way between 
Charekar and Cabul Men and horses were by this time incapable of further 
endurance ; the latter, it must be remembered, had been ten days without water 
previously to starting, and five days without food; they were still upwards of 
twenty miles from any piace of safety ; their sullerings from their wounds, fa- 
tigue, hunger, and thirst, made life a burden, and at this time despair had al- 
most obtained a victory—But God sustained them. By Mr. Haughion’s advice 
they sought shelter iv a very deep but dry ravine, close to a smail vil! age, hop- 
ing that their proximity to danger might prove a source of safety; as it was 


- le " 
Ou the 15th Major’ Skinner with an expression of hope 


between them and the cantenment.—The di 
lance as the ! 
friended them ; they had nearly passed the post before they were pursued — 
Desperation enabled them to urge their wearied horses into a pace, which 
barely gave them the advantage over their enemies who were on foot ; and they 
escaped with a volley from the t.ow aroused picket, the little Ghoorka freshen- 
ing his way in the most surprising manner, i his previous journey. 
A fow hundred yards further breaght them within the ramparts of ovr canton. 
ment, where they were received by their brethren in arms as men risen from 
the dead” 

Those in avthority began now to speculate on the future ; and questions 
were raised, whether it was possible to hold out in cantonment, advisable to re- 
move to the Bala Hissar, or retreat to Jellalabad. It was resolved, however, 
and at once, in consequence o/ the inconvenience arising from the interruption of 
the supplies, to attack a village in the neighbourhood, and maintain the posi- 
tion ; and the whole disposable force was employed in this service under Gene- 
ral Shelion. This day, says Mr. Eyre, decided the fate of the Cabal army ; 
* in this miserable and disastrous affair there were no less than six great errors.” 
Be that as it may, it is enough for our readers to know, that the attempt was 
unsuccessful, and ended in an utter rout. All confidence was lost—yet even 
now, says Mr. Eyre, * we might have steered clear of destruction, had the heim 
of affairs been grasped by a hand competent to the important task.” At the 
“pressing representation of the n.ilitary commanders,” and contrary, we are 
to.d, to the yadgment of the Eavoy, negotiations were opened with the enemy, 
aud on the L1th of December « treaty was concluded, the general porport of 
which is well known. Briefly, it was agreed that we should evacuate Cabul, 
acd surrender al) the fortresses in the country, and be permitted to retire, not 
only unmolested, but under the protection of the enemy ! 

Preparations were immediately commenced for the retreat. Arms were or- 
dered to be distributed from the stores, now about to be abandoned, to some 
of the camp-followers, and such of the soldiers as might require them ; anda 
disgraceful scene of confusion and tumult followed, which showed the fearful 
extent to which the army was disorganized. 

The troops in the Bala Hissar vere moved into cantonments, not without a 
fSyetaste of what they had to expect ou their march to Jellalabad, under the 
safe conduct of Akber Khan. 

The demands of the chiefs now rose from day today. They refused to 
supply provisions until we should further assure them of our sincerity, by giving 
up every fort in the immediate vicinity of the cantonment. The troups were 
accordingly withdrawn, the forts were immediately occupied by the Affghans, 
pand the cantonment thus placed at their mercy. On the 18th, the promised 
cattle for carriage had uct yet been supplied, and a heavy fali of snow render- 

| the situation of the troops more desperate. On the 19th, the Envoy wrote 
an order for the evacuation of Ghuznee. On the 20th, the Envoy had another 
interview with the chiefs, who vow demanded that a portion of the guns and 
ammunition should be given up. This also was agreed to, At this stage of 
the proceedings, Lieutenant Stuart of the engineers proposed to the General 
to break off the treaty, and march forthwith to Jellalabad ; but the proposal 
was not approved. ‘lhe arrangements for giving effect to the treaty were still 
carried on ; andthe Envoy again met Akber Khan and Osman Khan on the 
plain, when Captains Conolly and Airey were given up as hostages, and the 
Envoy sent his carriages and horses, aud a pair of pistols, as preseuts to Ak- 
ber Khan, who further demanded an Arab horse, the property of Captain 
Grant, assistant adjut ant-general :— 

** Late in the eve ning of the 22d December,” (says Capt. Meckenzie, in a 
letter to Lieut. Evre,) “Capt. James Skinner, who, after having been con- 
cealed in Cabul during the greater part of the siege, bad latterly been the 
guest of Mahomed Aber, arrived in cantonments, accompanied by Mahomed 
Sadeeq Khan, a first cousin of Mahomed Akber, and by Sirwar Khan, the 
Arhanee merchant, who, in the beginning of the campaign, had furnished the 
army with camels, and who had been much in the confidence of Sir A Burnes, 
being, in fact, one of our stanchest friends. The two latter remained in a 
different apartment, while Skinner dined with the Eavoy. Daring dinner, 
Skinner jestingly remarked that he felt as if laden with combustibles, dveing 
charged with a message from Mahomed Akber to the Envoy of a most porten- 
| tOus nature 

‘Even then IT remarked that the Envoy's eye glanced eagerly towards 
In fact, he was like a drowning man 
caiching at straws. Skinner, however, referred him to his Affghan companions, 
and after dinner the four retired into a room by themselves. My knowledge 
of what there took place is gained from poor Skinner's own relation, as given 
during my subsequent captivity with him in Akber’s house. Mahomed Sn- 
deeq disclosed Mahomed Akber's proposition to the Envoy, which was, that 
the following day Sir William shoud meet him (Mahomed Akber) and a few of 
his immediate friends, viz., the chiefs of the Eastern Giljyes, outside the can- 
tonments, when a final agreement should be made, so as to be fully understood 
by both parties ; that Sir William should nave a considerable body of troops 
in readiness, which, on a given signal, were to jom with those of Mahomed 
Akber and the Giljyes, assault and take Mahomed Khan’s fort, and secure the 
person of Amecnoolah, At this stage of the proposition Mahomed Sudeeq 
signified that, for a certain sum of money, the head of Ameenvoolah should be 
presented to the Envoy ; but from this Sir William shrank with abhorrence 
declaring that it was neither his custom nor that of bis country to give a price 
for blood. Mahomed Sudeoq then wen: on to say, that, after having subdued 
the rest of the kuans, the English should be permitted to remain in the coun- 
try eight months longer, so as to save their purdaA, (veil, or credit,) but that 
they were then toevacuate Affyhanistan, as ii of their own accord ; that Shah 
Shoojsh was to continve king of the country, and that Mahomed Akber was to 
be his wozeer. Asa furher reward for his (Mahomed \kber’s) assistance, the 
British Government were to pay him thirty laes of rupees, and four lacs of ra- 
pees per annum during his life! To this extraordinary and wild proposal, Sir 
Wiiliain gave ear with an eagerness which nothing can account for but the 
supposition, confirmed by many other circumstances, that his strong mind had 
been harassed until it had in some degree lost its equipoise ; and he not only 
assented fully to these terms, but actuai'y gave a Persian paper to that effect, 
written in his own hand, declaring as his motives that it was not only an excel- 
lent opportunity to carry into effect the real wishes of Government—which 
were to evacuate the country with as much credit to ourselves as possible—but 
that it would give England cine to enter into a treaty with Russia, defining the 
bouads beyond which neither were to pass im Central Asia. So ended this fatal } 
conference, the nature and result of whica, contrary to bis usual custom, Sir | 
William communicated to none of those who, on all former occasions, were 
fully in his confidence, viz. Trevor, Lawrence, and myself. It seemed as if he 
feared that we might msist on the impracticability of the plan, which he must 
have studiously concealed from himself. All the following morning his man- 
ner was distracted and hurried, in a way that none of us had ever before wit- 
vessed. 
* 


ition to a relaxation of vi 





* * * 

“ After breakfast, Trevor, Lawrence, and myself were summoned to attend 
the Envoy during his conference with Mahomed Akber Khan. I found him 
aloue, when, for the first time, he disclosed to me the nature of the transac- 
tion he was engaged in. I immediately warned him that it was a plot against 
him. He replied hastily, ‘ A plot ! Jet me alone for that—trust me for that !’ 
and I consequently offered no further remonstrance. Sir William then arrang- 





probable that the inhabitants, who by this time must have been on the alert, 
would scarcely think of looking for their prey close to their own doors. The 
ccmpanions of Major Pottinger and Mr. Haughton were a sepoy of the regi- 
ment, amoonshee, and tre regimental bumah. In the forenoon they were 
alarmed by a firmg on the mountains above them ; the cause of this. as it ap: | 
poses afterwards, was that a few of the fugitive Goorkhas had ascended the | 
ills for safety (which, indeed, it was Major Pottinger’s wish to do, until he } 
yielded to the arguments of his companion,) whither they were pursued and 
massacred by the country people. The rest of the day passed in tranquillity; and | 
again, under the frieadly shroud of darkness, having previously calculated their 
@xact position, did this sorely.bestead litile party resuine their dangerous route. 
* * Weak and exhsusted, their hardy and usually sure-footed Turkoo:man horses 
could searcely strain up the almost impracticable side of the mountain, or preserve 
their equilibrium in the sharp sudden descents which they encountered, for pah 
there was none. On one occasion 
already described, fell off, and being unable to rise,declared his determination of 


waiting his fate where he lay. The Mayor refused to desert him, aud both slept 
for about one hour, when,nature being 


descended into the plain of Alifat, which they crossed, avoiding the fort of that 
name, and struggling up the remaining ridge that separated them from the plain 
of Cabul, they entered n by the southern end of the Cabul lake. 


to cross the cultivation, and to reach cantonments by the back of the Shah s gar- 
den, Major Pottinger missed his road close to Kila-i-bolund, and found himself 
within the enemies’ sentrics ; but being vowillmg to alarm them by retracing 
his steps, after discovering his mistake, he led the way towards Deh Affghan. 
Here they were challenged by various outposts, to whom they answered after 
the fashion of Affghan horsemen ; but they were compelled, in order to avo 
suspicion, actually to enter the city of Cabvul, their only hope now being in the 
slumberous security of the inhabitants at that hour (it be ng now 3 a.m.), and 
in the protection of their Affghan dress and equipinents. The Ghoorka sepoy, 
who, strange to say, had kept up with them on foot, had his outward man con- 
cealed by a large postheen, or sheepskin cloak. They pursued their way 
through the lanes and bazaar of the city, without any interruption, except the 
occasional seep of a sleepy watchman, uotul they gained the skirts of 


| . 
| guns, were also warned.” 


| could scarcely prevail upon myself tu quit my horse. 
| was invited to sit down among the Sirdars. 


Mr Haughton, whose desperate wounds | have | rephed, * Why not" 
\ httle restored, they pushed on until they | versing 


Intending now | armed cap d pre 
| Suppose forthe purpose of lulling me to sleep 
| called off from what be was saying, by observing that a number of men armed to 


ed with General Elphinstone, that the 54th regiment, under Major Ewart, 
should be held in readiness for immediate service. The Shah's 6th, and two 


Sir W. Macnaghten, halting the troopers of the escort, advanced about 500 
or 600 yards from the eastern rampart of the cantorment, and there awaited 
Akbver Khan and his party :— 

** Close by were some hillocks, on the further side of which from the can- 
toument acarpet was spread where the snow lay least thick, and there the 
khans and Sir William sat down to hold their conference. Mentalk of presen- 
timeat; I suppose it was something of the kind which came over me, for | 
I did so, however, and 
After the usual salutations, Ma- 

homed Akber commenced business by asking the Envoy if he was perfectly 

| ready to carry into effect the proposition of the preceding night ! The Envoy 
My attention was then called off by an old Affghan ac- 

| quaintance of mine, formely chief of the Cabul police, by name Gholam Moy- 
un-ood-deen. I rose from my recumbent posture, aud stood apart with him con- 

I afterwards remembered that my friend betrayed much anxiety as 
| to where my pistols were, and why I did not carry them onmy person. I an- 
| swered, that although I wore my sword for form, it was not necessary to be 
His discourse was also full of extravagant compliments, I 

At length my attention was 


the teeth, had gradually @pproached to the scene of conference, and were 
drawing round in a sort of circle. This Lawrence and myself pointed out to 
some of the chief men, who affected at first to drive them off with whips ; but 
Mahomed Akber observed, that it was of no consequence, as they were in the 
secret. | again resumed my conversation with Gholam Moyun-ood-deen, when 
suddenly I heard Mahomed Akber call out, * Begeer, begeer,’ (seize ! seize ') 
and turning round, I saw him grasp the Envoy's left hand, with an expression 
in his face of the most diabolical ferocity. I think it was Sultan Jan who laid 
hold of the Envoy's right hand. They dragged him in a stooping posture 
down the hillock ; the only words I heard poor Sir William utter being, ‘ Az 
barae Khooda’ (for God's sake!) I saw his face, however, and it was full 





ube city bere they were like to have been stopped by a picket which lay 


of horror aud astonishment. I didnot see what became of Trevor, but Law- 





dragged past weap- 
ons from him Up to thie moment I was so engrossed in observing what was 


taking place, that I actually was not aware that my own ri ht arm was 

ed dol eecubens thud eld « pistol to my temple, end i datieneens- 
ed by a cirele of Ghazees, with drawn swords cocked juzails. Resistance 
was vain, 80, listening to the exhortations of Gholam Moyun-ood deen, whieh 
were enforced by the whistling of divers bullets over my head, I hurried 
through the snow with him to the place where his horse was standing, bei 
despoiled en route of my sabre, and narrowly escaping divers attempts made on 
my life. Asi mounted behind my captor, now my energetic defender, the 
crowd encreased around us, the cries of ‘ Kill the Kafir’ became more vehe- 
ment, and, although we horried on at a fast canter, it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty Gholam Moyun.ood-deen, althoogh assisted by one or two friends or fol- 
lowers, could ward off and avoid the sword-cuts aimed at me, the rascals being 
afraid to fire lest they should kill my conductor. Indeed he was obliged to 
wheel his horse round once, and taking off his turban, (the last appeal a Mus- 
sulman can make,) to implore them for God's sake to respect the life of his 
friend. At last, ascending a slippery bank, the horse fell. My cap had been 
snatched off, and I now received a heavy blow on the head from a bludgeon, 
which fortunately did not quite deprive me of my senses. Ihad sufcient 
sense lefi to shoot a head of the fallen horse, where my protector with another 
man joined me, andclasping me in their arins, hurried me towards the wall of 
Mahomed Khan's fort. How I reached the spot where Mahomed Akber was 
receiving the congratulations of the multitude I know not, bot | remembers 
fanatic rushing on me, and twisting his hand in my collar until | became ex- 
hausted from suffocation. I must do Mahomed Akber the justice to say, that, 
finding the Ghazees bent on my slaughter, even after | had reached his stirrup, 
he drew his sword and laid about hun right manfully, for my conductor and 
Meeiza Bioodeen Khan were obliged to press me up against the wall, cover- 
ing ime with their own bodies, and protesting that no blow should reach me but 
through their persons. 

* Pride, however, overcame Mahomed Akber’s sense of courtesy, when he 
thought I was safe, for he then turned round to me, and repeatedly said, in a 
tone of triumphant derision, ‘ Shuma moolk-i-ma me geered!’ (You'll seize 
my country, will you !)—he then rode off, and I washurried towards the gate 
of the fort. Here new dangers awaited me, for Moolah Momin, fresh from the 
slaughter of poor Trevor, who was killed riding close behind me—Soultan Jan 
having the credit of having given him the first sabre-cut—stood here with his 
foilowers, whom he exhorted to slay me, setting them the exumple by cutting 
fiercely at me hinself. Fortunately a gun stood between us, but still he would 
wave effected his purpose, had not Mahomed Shah Khan at that instant, with 
some followers, come to my assistance. These drew their swords in my de- 
fence, the chief himself throwing his arm round my neck. and receiving on his 
shoulder a cut aimed by Moolah Momin. at my head. Daring the bustle [ pash- 
ed forward into the fort, and was immediately taken to a sort of dungeon, where 
I found Lawrence safe, but somewhat exhausted by his hideous ride and the 
violence he had sustained, although unwounded. Here the Giljye chiefs, Ma- 
homed Shah Khan, and his brother Dost Mahomed Khan, presently joined us, 
and endeavoured to cheer up our flagging spirits, assuring us that the Envoy 
and Trevor were not dead, but on the contrary quite well. They stayed with 
usduring the afternoon, their presence being absolutely necessary tor oor 
protection, Many attempts were made by the fanatics to force the door to ae- 
complish our destruction. Others spit at us and abused us through a small 
window, through which one fellow levelled a blunderbuss at us, which was 
struck up by our keepers and himself thrust back. At last Ameenoollah made 
his appearance, and threatened us with instant death. Some of his people 
most officiously advanced to make good his word, until pushed back by the 
Giljye chiefs, who remonstrated with this iniquitous old monster, their master, 
whom they persuaded to relieve tis from his hatefal presence. During the af- 
ternoon, ahuman hand was held upin mockery to us at the window. We 
said that it belonged to an European, but were not aware atthe time that it 
was actually the hand of the poor Envoy. Of all the Muhomedans assembled 
In the roow discussing the events of the day, ove only, an uld moollah, open- 
ly and fearlessly coudemned the acts of his brethren, declaring that the 
treachery was abominable, and a disgrace to Islam At night they brought us 
food, aud gave us each a postheen tosleep on. At midnight we were awake- 
ned to go tothe house of Mahomed Akber in the city. Mahomed Shah Khan 
then, with the meanness common to all Affzhans of rank, robbed Lawrence of his 
watch, whilst his brother did mea similar favour, I had been plundered of 
my rings and every thing else previoosly, by the understrappers.” 

The energy that remamed in the camp was now para'yzed : the retreat com- 
menced forthwith. But we must defer the particulars of its horrors, until next 
week, 





REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS, 
BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 
DAVID, THE SCULPTOR. 
That was a happy day when I first became acquainted with Davin, for he is 
the most truthful man I ever met with, in this sad world of treachery and de- 
ceit. I see him at this moment before me in his large sculpture rooms, or 
workshops if you will, with a blue smock frock ou his back, a black and red 
striped military travelling cap on his head, with his chisel in his hand, covered 
with poussiére, or the white powder of the stone or the marble, now looking at 
the giant block he is transforming by his genius and his touch trom inanimate 
mutter to a glowing life, which seems to move, to think, and to have its being ; 
and then turning round to gaze at his beautiful boy, who is playing in his ate- 
ers with the busts, or the heads, the medallions, or the castes, and models, 
which lie about in glorious profusion. And as my memory’s eye recalls this 
great minded, little-bodied man, my heart bounds forward to meet and to love 
him. Yet David is a Republican 
David believes that the people can govern themselves, and that progress and 
liberty can never be so safe or certain as when intrusted to the mass of society. 
Berryer would establish a powerful, and yet a national and popular monarchy ; 
Guzot, a mixed form of govervment, in which all the powers of the state should 
be happily blended ; and David would have bot one power—the voz popult, 
which he believes most sincerely to be the vor Dei. 
David was born at Angers; wasa pupil of his namesake the celebrated 
David, in his heart a Republican too; is the sculptor of the people ; the donor 
of naional monuments to France ; the man who embodies a whole history in a 
few marble outlines, and whose chisel is as full of causes for wonderment as his 
mind. He is one of the strongest thinkers | ever met with, and will transfer 
his thoughts to stone or marble with a rapidity almost beyond belief. Take am 
example :— 
I called on him one day when he had just decided on presenting to the birth- 
place of Gurtensure a gigantic statue of the foun/er of printing. But how 
should he represent bis hero? Studying wooden blocks and types !—No! 
Sitting before his first letters and finishing them with his tools'—No! Or 
simply placed before him a table on which slould be inscribed his name, or 
deposited his first work !—No ; David's genius soared beyond this; he con- 
ceived the delight, the astonishment, the wonder, which Guttenburg must have 
felt when he drew off the first proof sheet, and beheld that the words which ap- 
peared before him were, 


And there was Light. 


Yes—with the establishment of printing the darkness of the past disappeared, 
minds, like bodies, might from that moment come into useful and glorious col- 
lision, the opposite bemispheres would approach each other, the art, the talent, 
the learning, the genius of antipodes, would seem to meet; and ignorance, 
vice, and corruption, would be put to flight. 

I was present at the « reation of this bright thought, of this original and glo- 
rious conception, of this invention of a mind replete with sublime thoughts and 
glorious and glowing isageries. And how he took delight afterwards in ex- 
hibiting to me first the outline, ten the drawing, then the clay model, and 
then the block sculptured into these striking. and speaking, and reasoning 
forms! And there, at last, stood Guttenaurc, bolding ont the proof sheet 
from his first types, cut so roughly, and hewn so strangely, and yet producing 
the impression of the words, ** And there was light. 

“I have often imagmed,” said David, in his strong and masculine elo- 
quence, * that beginning, which Moses has described so sublimely and so con- 
cisely. There was no form, there was all void. All was darkness and deso- 
lation, and abyss upon atyss, and depth after depth, with darkness, coldness, 
and au eternity of both upon the face of the earth But there were waters. 
They rolled on in inpenetrable masses, and added to the grandeor but to the 
horror of the unseen scenery. But the Spirit of God, of beauty, of harmony, 
of power, of majesty, of uncreated genius, aud underivable knowledge, was 
there; and it moved upon the face of the waters What a movement was 
that! Darkness felt it, and fed. The waters felt it, and stood as a heap of 
an obedient and willing element, ready to retire at his control. That was the 
moment of indecision, uncertainty, and doubt; but the next all was trane 
formed. for ‘ God said, let there be light; and there was light!" Then it was 
that void ceased! Then it was that the empire of unshaped, and concealed, 
end hidden principles was put to an end,—' For God saw the light that 8 was 
good ; and he divided the light from the darkness.” P 
* And thus it was,” continued David, in his own peculiar strain of noble an 
rich thought, and solemn cadence,—" and thus it wae, my friend, when Gut- 
tenburg arose, when printing was invented, when man could tel! his fellow-mas 
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wi a book could reach him,—all he thought of society, of mind, 
pan ip) nature, of God himself. The mind, therefore, like the 
without form and void, and with darkness upon its face, became emave ated 
from its cheerless prison, was freed from its chains and fetters, and Rares inte 
life, action, and development ! For there was light. vee os 
© Look at him!” he continued, “ see how Guttenburg is himself start 
even by the ring of his own genius. Ob, how his sou doubtless seized, » 
by inspiration, the glorious fact, that from thencefcrth the mind of man wou 
be as omnipresent as the God who made it, and that trath,—mighty, pe 
truth, might from thattime become co-extensive with the world! Yes—an 
the light was good. For truth could now be made known ; error could - 
combated by mind ; vice could be denounced ; bad governments could 








of go- | ing our readers to a closer Bh the men 
would | corns Lord Liverpool :— il eee 












** Lord Liverpool was an excelleat domestic character,—a fond husband, a 
good master, and an excellent moral character. George the Fourth did not 
hke him as a man, because he felt a fear of him, from his firmness, for he 
| would never yizid any important point to the King, nor suffer him to inter- 
| fere in b's particular province. Tre King used to say, as soon as he went 
, out of the room, ‘ What an awkward creature that is!’ and then he mi- 
, micked all his pecalianties, so as to produce a laugh against Lord Liverpool.” 
| This littie trait of George the Fourth was not coufined to his treatment of 

Lord L. ; he was acutely susceptible of ridicule, especially as concerns con- 

ventional matters ; and he was net without malice in making others participate 


Our first extract con- pationte, end curing them of their varieus 


aor 






i a tated morning 
every week, the bisckomith come up from the ¥ , and the horses were in 
svecessive order caught, haliered, and b ! 
br ote Ae ered, and brought to my uncle for inspection. He 


causes of the toular defect of each ani and 
| generally ascertamed that there maa dicnenn of the foot. The whe me wt 
off the » pared out the hoof, andihen Sir Astley made a careful examina- 

tron of the part. Having discovered the cause of the lameness, he proceeded 
j to | notary whatever seemed to him necessary for the cure. | used sometimes 
| to dispute with him in which leg a horse was lame, but | believe we were of- 
| ten both right ; for there were but few of his horses when they came to him which 
had not their fore-legs faulty. Some of them which were past cure, he would eub- 


| mit to experiments Connected with the professional tigations which 
“ "and the wretched and the oppressed could communicate their sorrows | 1n his own ‘celings, even where propriety would have suggested an opposite | at the time be occupying his caentioncand uanslenen, & : — 
and theirdesoletion to untold millions of their fellow-men ” course. But to continue :— 


It is thus that David discourses, when he explains, to those he loves or con- 


fides in, the sublime productions of his master mind. He is always coarteous, 
always polite, and even alwaysaflable ; but when he knows that you regard 
him with feelings of affection and interest, his noble heart gives utterance to 
all its thrilling sympathies, and you hear some of thuse sublime thoughts which I 
have endeavoured to embody and report. af 

It is a happy thing for France, as well as for himself, that by his union to a 
charming and most admirable woman, he became possessor of @ large and 
most adequate fortuve. That fortune they both place atthe service of their 
country ; for whilst they live in elegance and perfect taste and comfort, they 
devote by far the larger part of their income, as well as of their time and en- 
ergies, and of David's genius and talents, to aggrandising and enrichmg the 
public places and museums of France by giant statues and colossal monuments 
of men and of events connected with the histories and glories of his native 

d. . 
The Fronton of the Pantheon was another of those original and glorious con- 
ceptions of David which I have studied with him, and was present when he 


concluded. There sits France over the entrance to the Pantheon, * erected by | 


a grateful country to great and noble men.’’ There she sits, receiving with delight 
their homage, bestowing with pleasure her favours. The old soldier shews his 
wounds and his children; the illustrious judge offers his judgments and decisions; 
Fénélon modestly rears his head, which is crowned with a garland of immorteiles ; 
the philosophers and the priests, the s‘atesman and the politicians, the artists, 
the poets, and the sculptors, men of science, of lore, and of learning, all ap- 
proach the figure which represents France. To all who have distinguished 
themselves, and bave thus, as her sons not less distinguished her, she offers 
crowns and rewards; and a rich assemblage of genius and virtue !s there col- 
lected, al, accurately delineated and carved out of the solid block with an 
accvracy of physiognomy which leaves no doubt whatever as to whom they are 
intended to represent. 

Now without entering into the history of this Pantheon, and without indulg- 
ing in that spirit of satire which it were easy enough to apply to this receptacle 
of the ashes of the dead, it must be admitted, that as France did determine on 
consecrating this imposing building to sucha purpose, nothing could possibly 
be more appropriate than the subject of this sculptured picture. And then of 
its execution it is impossible to speak too highly. The boldness, richness, 
variety of the figures, and at the same time their fineness of finishing, and beauv- 
ty of execution, demonstrate, above all, the greatness and delicacy of the mind 
of their author. For myself J have no sympathy for the Panthcon, nor for the ashes 
of those who have there been deposited ; aad often have I said this to the great 
and good David. But how ardent must be the enthusiasm of those French- 
men who approve and sympathise with both! How often have I witnessed 
the old and the young, the poor and the rich, the ardent student and the grey- 
headed veteran, gaze with rapture on David’s Fronton: and I hove seen the 
tears roll down their cheeks as they have turned from its contemplation. 

David has a great love for the English, but not for England. By England 
he means her government, not her families; her institutions of a political 
character, not her hearths On the cortrary, he is enthusiastic when he 
speaks of her sylvan village, of her honest, homely, and quiet population; of 
her domestic scenery and pious love, of her noble charities, and the encourage- 
ment she offers to science, to the arts, and to civilisation. But David be- 
lieves that the form of government which has been established in England, 
and copied, with certain changes, for the better or the worse, in some parts of 
Germany, in Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, and Portugal, is the one great 
impediment to the growth of democratic governments and of pure Republic 
anism. If he could believe that these constitutional governments were the 
forerunners of those of a more democratic character, he would haiPthem as 
harbingers of coming good, but he looks upon them as substitutes or apolo- 
gies for those institutions which he hopes will one day become universal, and 
which he regards as essential to the happiness of man. 
shall become new,” is one of his favourite devices, but those haleyon days 
which his genius or his fancy has anticipated are, of course, to be thore of pure 
and unmixed democracy ! The millennium which he anticipates is not one of a 
spiritual, but of a moral and a social character; and when he speaks of our 
Saviour he does so with enthusiasm, but it is always of him as the first and 
greatest of reformers. 

in social life, David is almost perfect. 


kindness, and not possessing one iota of selfishness or of egotism, he is no 
apt illustration of that young man in the Gospel whom Jesus loved. But he 
alsolacketh one thing,—and tha: one is religion. 

David is one of the most industrious men | ever met with; for although he 
is apparently constantly engaged in his profession as a sculptor, he is member 
of the Institute, and of the Royal Academy, and attends to al! the duties 
which such memberships carry with them. He lectures, he receives pupils, 
he carries on a large correspondence, he is constantly intruded upon by visit- 
ors, he gives large parties, he admits the non-formal admission of friends at 
all seasons, he attends to his domestic and social duties, he reads, he belongs 
to politic«! as well as to scientific associetions, he is one of the political chiefs 
of his arrondissement, and finally, he is a mover, active and energetic, in cer- 
tain Republican societies. Arago and David think alike and act together, and 
Armand Carrel loved David as his brother. 

Reader, if ever you visit Paris, either for profit or for recreation, go to the 
cemetery of the Pére la Chaise, and look at the nonument of Foy; go to the 
Place du Panthéon, and contemplate the Fronton, and then walk quietly to 
No. 14 Rue d'Assas in the Faubourg St. Germain, and see in how quiet, ‘se- 
questered, and humble a manner, lives this man of genius and taste, of pa- 
triotism and philanthropy ; then ring the bell, ask of the portier permission to 
see the workshops of his master; send in your card,—examine well the carved 
glass cases of medallions, which are exact likenesses of great and distinguish- 
ed persons, many of whom are Englishmen and Englishwomen; cast your 
eyes on the colossal figures which at the part cular period you may call there 
may be engaging his time and genius,—and if, perchance, rather a short man, 
with a very large head, covered by immense quantities of hair, clad in a com- 


mon smock frock, with hands rough and rude, but with a physiognomy at once | 


the most striking and benevolent you ever vet gazed on, should come across 
your path,—take off your hat, and do that man reverence—for it is Davin,— 
and though he be a Republican, he is the most truthful being in all Europe. 


— 
THE LIFE OF SIR A. COOPER, BART. 


BY BRANSBY BLAKE COOPER, EsQ.—2 vols. 
The life of Sir A. Cooper, interesting as it might have been to his profes- 


sional contemporaries, and in every point of view instructive to the rising ge- | 


neration of medical students, could not offer much attraction to the general 
reader. Like all persons who dedicate their lives to a profession, Sir Astley 
was thereby closely circumscribed within a sphere which can only touch society 
in one or two points ‘*’T were littie boot” to inform our readers that the 
subject of this memoir came of a respectable Norfolk family ; that he possessed 
the ordinary schoolboy opportunities for a learned education, which tempera- 
ment and disposition alike prevented him from making the most of ; or that 
family connexion turned his attention to surgery, and that in the anatomy school 
be found an exercise so exactly suited to his taste and curiosity, as to awaken 
the dormant activity of his mind, and rouse an ambition which could not con- 
tent itself with a second place. That he succeeded in realizing, to she ut- 
most, this dream of his ambition, and that, both as a teacher and a practitioner, 
he attained to a fame that was European, the public already know. All this 
has been told, and extended, by collateral anecdote, over two volumes, without 


affording more than an occasional glunpse at the true sources of such eminence 
- ] 


of the intellectual qualities necessary to make a great physiologist and surgeon, 
or of the steps by which the inquirer was led forward, in the pursuit of science, 
to truths of so sweeping and influential an import, as to place their possessor 
above the beads of ordinary competitors. 

In as far, howeter, as the critic is concerned, it is, at present, difficult to de- 
termine in what degree the professional eminence of Sir Astley was really pur 
chased by circumscription es to other matters; or whether the apparent defi- 


ciency conveyed in the volumes before us should be mainly attributed to the | 


author's want of power to display his subject. The fact, however, is certain, 
that there are very few traces to be found in Mr. B. Cooper's pages of what is 
usually called a master-mind 


One criterion indeed is offered, in abstracts taken from the note-books of Sir | str ow-yard, and his waste straw thus converted imto manure, thereby saving | 


Astley, in which, besides the professional facts recorded, he seems to bave ha- 
bitually set down his remarks on the characters of his more celebrated patients 
We are desirous of affording some specumeus of them, as a medium for bring 


‘Behold all things | 


Generous, forgiving, charitable, hos- | 
pitable, humble, teachable, honest, high-principled, full of the milk of human | 


“My next attendance upon Lord Liverpool was on the following account. 
| He sent for me in the morning about two years before his death, and said; ‘Tf 
| have a curious loss of vision. When I am reading, | lose a word,——then see 
one,—then ezain lose one, so that in a line, I do not see more than half of it.’ 
I said, ‘ Sir, what are you going to do to-day '’ and he replied, ‘] am going 
| to have a council ’ aa You must not go to it,’ I said. ‘I know Lord Bathurst 
| and the Duke of Wellington, and I will tell them your exact state.’ | went to 
| the council at once, and spoke to both those gentlemen, and they said, * He 
| Must not come here for the world. We have observed that he has become ex- 
tremely irritevle of late,—we will do without him.’ * * By medicine, great 
) care, and by absence from business he got better, and we recommended him to 
go to Bath. He derived great benefit from the visit, but Lord Liverpool told 
| me Canning plagued him very much with his interference, for he wished to get 
| ail the influence in the council, and to govern Lord Liverpool. * * A short 
| tune after his return to London, while at breakfast, he received a letter from 
i ‘anning, and was soon afterwards found upon the floor of his chamber,—apo- 
piectic.’ 

How far Sir Astley's opinions of Lord Liverpool were governed by the re- 

| lationship of patient and attendant, our readers must judge for themselves 
Bot thus it ie that he again speaks of him :— 

‘Lord Liverpool was an amiable, aud truly honest man ; a man of business, 
but pot a man of the world. He would not flatter or cringe, even to his Mo 
narch, bot coniident n honest designs, and anxious for the welfare of his coun- 
try, he always carried his point. He was a high Tory,—he feared God—he 
honoured his king,—and he upheld the laws of his country fearlessly and firm- 
ly. He had no sinister designs ; he understood the business of Government, 

from having served an apprenticeship to it ; and not being an intriguer himself, 
jh did not suspect it in others. * * Lord Liverpool was taciturn, and litle 
conversation passed between us ; but one morning be said to me, * Pegge, the 
Professor of Anatomy, is dead, and | have many applications—who ought to 
succeed him?’ and I said, ‘ Kidd, my Lord.’ On that very evening Kidd was 
appointed at Oxford, Upon my professional visits, when my name was an 
nounced, before I couid we!! enter the room, he had bared his leg to show me 
its inflamed veins: I then looked at them, prescribed, and said, ‘Good morn- 
ing, my Lord,’ and left the room. Such meetings happened very often, for | 
did not attempt to gossip with a man who, like Atlas, had the world upon his 
| shoulders. One morning he said, ‘| am going to briag in a bill vpon the regu 
| tation of pr.scons,—have you anything to suggest professionally v 
Lo:d, | have received a letter, which you shall read.’ Tt was a letter from a 
surgeon, wio had seen a broken fore-arin badly treated at a government prison , 
and he said to the doctor of the establishment, ‘ Both bones are distorted.’ 
I'he reply was, ‘ Both bones? why there is only one bone in that part of the 
arm.’ InJignant at this ignorance, he wrote to me, and I requested his Lord 
ship to have a clause introduced into the bill, that no one should be allowed to 
act as @ surgeon to a prison, who was not a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. To this he consented, aud it was done, and, I believe, has ever since 
| been adhered to.” 

| Concerning Sir Astley’s attendance on the King, we have the following re 

cord :— 
| “The King sent to Sir Everard Home, myself, and Brodie, to go to Wind 
| sor to see atumour on the summit of his head, which annoyed him from its 
} 
! 
| 
| 
| 
} 








appearance, and was growing larger. When we saw it, it was tender, pamiul, 
and comewhat inflamed; and we thought it best tu delay the operation. The 
King was much disappointed, but yielded to our advice. Ju the spring of the 
succeeding year, 1821, Sir Benjamin Bloomfieid came for me to go to Unighten 
to see the King, and [ went down with Bloomfield. The King came into my 
room at one o’clock in the morning, and said, ‘1am now ready to have it done 
I wish you now to remove this thing from my head.’ 


world now-— 


| said, * Sire—not for the 
jour life is too important to have so serious a thing done in a cor 
ner. Lady C-—- S—— died of erysipelas after such an operation, and what 
j would the world say if this were to be fatal!’ * * He hastily said, * This 
| is the second tine I have been disappointed.’ ‘* Yes, Sire, | am sorry for it, 
| but I should not choose to do it, unless Sir E. Home, Mr Cline, and Mr. Bro- 
die, were present. * * He said, ‘ Well, i respect Cline, and I dare say he 
respec.s me, alihough we do no! set eur horses together in politics.’ 1 replied, 

Perhaps not, your Majesty, wut the best policy, I think, will be to have him.’ 
The King came to town soo. afierwards, and | went to the levée, and he said, 
* How Jo you du, Cooper !—weil, next Tuesday.’ ” 

Then we have an instance of that absurd at‘ontion te supposed etiquettes, 
which sometimes does very little honour to the profession, and of the King’s 
proper mode of dealing with it, which it were well universally to imitate :— 

* T called upon Lord Liverpool, aud requested him to persuade the King to 
let Home do the operation, as that was the usual! etiquerte, he being Sergeant 
Surgeon. Lord Liverpool said that it was very difficult to interfere respecting 
the choice of a medical man. I was very averse from doing it; I had always 
been successful, and | saw that the operation, if it were followed by erysipelas, 
would destroy all my happiness, and blast my reputation. On the next day 
Home wrote to me that he should do the operation’on Wednesday, and I re- 
| quested that Cline might be present, to which Home consented. On the Wed- 


Cline said, ‘ Who is to do the operation?!’ I said, ‘Sir Everard.’ Soon after- 
wards, Sir Henry Halford was called out of the room, and almost immediately 
returning, said to me, —‘ You are to do the operation !’” 

A few pages back we are told of a court physician resenting a breach of eti- 
quette in the surgeon, who ble! au apoplectic patient before his arrival, though, 
by so doing, he probably saved the patient’s life. Certain usages, it must be 
admitted, may be necessary to maintain a good understanding among practi- 
| tioners ; but it would be well to remember that the patient's safety should ever 
be the principal consideration. 

‘The King bore the operation well, requested that there might be no hurry, 
and when it was finished, said, ‘ What do you call the tumour!’ I said, ‘A 
stcatome, Sire.’ ‘ Then,” said le, ‘1 hope it will stay at home, and not avnoy 
me any more.’ The King went on well until Saturday: when be came into 
us, he said, ‘I have not slept all night, and I am d—d bad this morning, my 
head is sore all over.’ | immediately thought erysipelas was coming on, and 
that we should lose him. I called ia the middle of the day at Carlton Palace, 
and again in the evening, and he was much the same. The next morning when 
I went, the King was on the so/a,—his great toe was red with gout,—and his 
head had lost its soreness, an! all its unpleasant feelings. From this time the 
wound healed in the most favourable manner. Ina fortnight afterwards he 
said, ‘Lord Liverpool has promised to make you a Baronet, but I will not 
suffer it, I shall do it myself.’ 1 thanked him and said, ‘ Since your Majesty is 
so kind, let me say, if it be not entailed upon my nephew Astley, whom | have 
adopted and educated, it will lose much of its value.’ He immediately said, 

‘It shall be made out as you wish.’ He afterwards, in six months, sent me a 
beautiful epergne, for which he gave the plan himself, and which cost him five 
hundred guineas, and we con‘ inued the best friends.” 
| Among Sir A. C.’s amusewents was farming, which, like other gentlemen 

farmers, he carried on not much to his profit. One attempt, however, was more 
felicitous,—it relates to a moe of feeding off his herbage when lean stock was 
too dear to be profitable :-— 








| Astley’s object in this arrangement was to acquaint Michel with his new plan, 
| and to consult with him upon the best meaus of putting it into execution. 
| During the journey, he asked him if there were not many horses sold at 

Smithtield, and upon being answered im the affirmative, he inquired of bim 
| what kind of horses they were. Michel mformed him, that they were almost 
all cripples, some fit for little else than the knacker, others bought for chance 
| of their becoming sound, a third class purchased by such people as did not 

care for permanent lameness if they would but draw. My uncle then let Michel 
| into his scheme, and desired him from that tune, until futher orders, to go 
| every market morning into Smithfield, and purchase all the yoong horses ex- 
| posed for sale which he thought might possibly be convertible mto carriage 
| or saddle-horses, should they recover {rom thew defects. He was never to give 
more than seven pounds for each, but five pounds was to be the average price. 
Michel did as he was desired, and the horses purchased were taken down ina 
string of three or four at atime. In this manner,I have known thirty or 


forty horses collected at Gadesbridge, avd thas Sir Astley procured stock to | 


| eat off his superfluous herbage. In the winter these horses were put into the 
| many hundred pounds in the purchase of this necessary commodity for farming 
I believe, however, the greatest source oi pleasure derived by my uncle from 


this new plan, was the occuption t aTorded him, by treating there horves as 


‘ 


‘Why, my | 


uesday we all met, Halford, ‘Tierney, Home, Cline, Brodie, and myself. Mr. | 


“ When he next went to Gadesbridge, after resolving on his method of | 
proceeding, he desired Michel his old coachman, to drive him down in the cur- | 
ricle, a task which he had latterly permitted an under servant to perform. Sir | 


10n, t arteries, experi- 
ments on the perves, were pot uncommon sequels to thas. Busses Sapheies. 


| Such was not the fate of a very large proportion of these animals ; foras they 
were ail young, mony being only three, and none more than five years old, the 
| improvement produced in a short time by good feeding, rest, and medical at- 
| tendance, such as few horses before or since have enjoyed, appeared truly won- 
derfol Horses which were at first with difficulty driven to pasture because 
| of their halt, were now with as much difficulty restrained from ranging away. 
, Even one fortnight at Gadesbridge would frequently produce such an alteration 
in some of them, that 1 required no unskiliul eye in the former owner himself 
| to recognise the animal which he had sold but a few weeks before. 1 have 
paid filty guineas for one of the animals, and made a good bargain, too ; and 
have known my uncle's carriage for years drawn by a pair of horses which to- 
gether only cost hum twelve pounds tea shillings.” 
Once more to return to Sir A. Covper'’s own notes. He thus records the 
sum of his impressions concerning George the Fourth -— 
* The abiliies of George the Fourth were of the first order. He would have 
made the first physican or surgeon of his time, the first lawyer, the first apeak- 
| er in the House of Commons or Lords, though perhaps not the best divine 
As a king he was prosperous, for he had the good sense to be led by good min- 
_isters, although, however, he did vot like them all —The King wae indolent, 
and therefore disposed to yield, to avoid trouble ; nervous, and therefore anx- 
ious to throw every onus from his shoulders. He was the most perfect gem- 
tleman in his manners and address—possessing the finest person, with the most 
| dignified and gracious condescension, yet excessively proud ; familar himself, but 
| shocked at it m others; violent io his temper, ye! naturally kind in bie dispom- 
tion =I have seen him spure from him, yet, in ten minutes, say he liked 
nobody so much about him, and that no one but he should do anything for him 
— George the Fourth had an extraordinary memory,—he recollected all that 
he had read or seen,—and had the faculiv of qaickly comprehending every- 
| thing. If he saw a steam engine, he would describe not only ite principles of 
| Action, but enter minutely into its construction,.—He could recount anecdotes 
| of everybody, and could quote the beauties of almost all the works, in prose or 
| verse, in English literature, He also prided himself on his knowledge of Latin, 
| being, in fact, an excellent classic, and frequently quoted Horace. He wase 
| good historian, being fully conversant with the history, not only of his own 
| country, but of all Europe. Lonce said, * Sire, are you familiar with the fate 
of Henrietta Maria, after the death of Charles the Fiuet? It is tobe found, I 
| believe, in Pennant.’ * Ob,’ he said, * read De Grammont ; there you wall find 
| all about her, together with the history of those times, well described and 
| minutely given."—Dates, also, in history, he could well recollect, and it was 
dangerous to differ with him concerning them, as he was sure to be right ~The 
| connexons and families of the nobility he was quite familiar with —He spoke 
German and French as well as his own language, and knew a litle of others 
With respect to Greek, his father, he said, would not let him go on with n, and 
so accounted for his deficiency im that language —He spoke remarkably well, 
but did not write so well, because be would not give himself the trouble, and 
therefore always soug!t assistance from others His hie bad been, since the 
age ef sixteen, conversationsl, from which time he had given very lithe atten- 
tien to writing or coinposition.—He told me, that from the time he wae sixteen 
he knew everything, bad and good, and that he entered into every amesement 
that a gentleman could engage mn —George the Mourth thought Lady Melbourne 
the most delightful person he had ever known, and used to describe her person, 
her appearance, her manuers, her temper, her pracelulness as divine ~He 
| said his sister Mary was, however, the mostof an angel he ever knew, and 
usked me if | hed everrsoen her, IL eaid that Liad had the hovour of attend- 
jing ber, and had seen herat Lord Veruiam's * Well,’ said he,‘ is she not 
deligh ful 1 &e.—George the Fourth's jodgment was good as regarded others, 
and as respected biscountry. If! had wanted to decide upon what | ought to 
|} do, nobody would have given me betier advice , but he very hkely would have 
|) practised just the contrary himeell, for with respect to hineell he wae too of- 
t guiued by prejudice * * Hinhatred of being observed made bim dislike 
to show himeelf, and instead of regarding the bwemy of a mob as the hissing 
of pe +e, healways fourcd it * * The King would sometimes be coarse in bis 
, couversation and anecdotes, but again nobody could be more refined and poli hed 
|} when be chose Every story of @ character about town, every humourous anec- 
dote hewas perfectly acquainted with, and was constant y seeking means of 
adding to his stock, and then took the greatest pleasure in relating them to 
others. He was himself witty, but the pointe of bis conversation consisted 
principally in anecdote, and the relation of yokes —He often awoke early, and 
| read from five or #ix o'clock in the mornmg, woul nine or ten, and thus he be- 
came acqaainted with all the new books which he read,,of every description 
novels, pawphlets, voyages, travels, plays—and he hiked to talk of them.” 
W hat follows is not so complimentary a 
** He urvally received me at from ten to eleven o'clock, in his bed. He 
chatted with me for half av bour or an bour, and was generelly very agreeable, 
| although now and then irritable. He wes not strictly attentive to facts, but 
‘embellished all his stores, to render them more amosng, 80 that 1 would 
| not answer always to repeat hie sayings of others When ill, the King 
| would never allow that it was caused by hw own noprudence, One morming 
| his tongue was white, and he was much heated =‘ By G—,’ said he, ‘tt is very 
extraordinary that | should be thus hea ed, ‘or | lived very abstemiously, and 
went to bed in good time. 1 must have some beaume de ove, or.’ When we 
went out of the room, W - said,’ You must vot professionally act upon what 
his Majesty said; be was drinking Maraschino at two o'clock this morning.’ 
He was a good judge of the medicine which would best sathim (This is « 
strong admission for a medical authority. ]—He bore enorinous doses of opiates 
| —one hundred drops of laudaoum, for wetance. In bleeding, also, | have 
| known from twenty to twenty-five ounces taken from bim several times — 
| [Probably on that very account. )—The ki g was irregular in bis times for eat- 
ing aud drinking. * Bring me cold chicken,’ he would say at eleven, before 
‘Yes, Sire’ ‘Bring it, and give me a goblet of soda-water.’ Soon 
| after, he ate again, and at dinner largely ; but he did not, in general, drink 
} 








he rose 


much at dinner, unless tempted by the suciety of men he liked —He suffered 
much from rheumatiam and gout, but the coleticu.o relieved him.—One morn- 
ing. when he bad rheumatism in bis hip, aod there was a doabt about the pro- 
| priety of giving colehicum, he said, ‘Gentlemen, I have borne your balf mea- 
sures long envugh to please you—now | will please myself, and take colebi- 
cum,’ which he aid, and was soon relieved,” &e 
A few supplementary anecdutes are given on the authority of some soble- 
} men: we will quote one or two to close the picture :— 
| [then talked with Lord —— of — the Fourth: he agreed be was @ 
jclevercreature. I told him that when the Duke of Wellington was ill, 
| the Fourth shed tears, aud said, ‘If I were to lose him, | should lose t 
| honestest man I have about me.’ I related that the King asked if the Doke 
| could go oot that dey, and that Kaighton said, ‘Sf ordered bin not.’ The 
King said, smiling, ‘ You ordered himnot! Could not you have ht of a 
| better word!” ‘No, Sire,’ said Knighton; ‘1 ordered bom not. ff = man 
' does not attend to his friend and physician, he bad better have neither.” As 
we weut out of the room, | said, ‘You are a pretty fellow!’ and he said, 
}*Oh! that was imten ted for him.’—* Yes,’ s#it Lord amy * he was @ great 
| friend to George the Fourth, for he brooght bw pecaniary affairs into an ex- 
| cellent state; the King had ten thousand pounds about him when he died, 
although he had been in debt.’——" The King was @ very clever man,’ waid Lord 
. ‘he saw everything at an instant: avd what an excellent mimic be was. 
| —* Te,’ | replied. —* Lord said that George the Pourth and the Duke 
of Yosk, although generally lavish, were fond of having money in thei bureas, 
| which they did not like to expend, ane related the following anecdote 1m ilae- 
/tration. Mra. Fuzherbert told the King, that one of his horses was likely to 
win at Newmarket, but the stakes were not paid. George Lee came and told 
him the same tring. ‘Yes,’ said gy 4 ‘Ltold Lake w pay them.’— 
* But,’ replied Lee, ‘he bas no = * Do you pay them, then, my dear 
fellow. Ob! yes, you pay them.’ Heeould not pay them either, and half an 
hour only remamed; when be was told that his horse could not rua, as the 
stakes were nut paid. Yes ; but I have told Lake to pay them, and I told 
Lee to pay them.’ ‘But they have no money, yoor Majesty.’ Aod then very 
unwillingly he went to bis drawer to take out the sum. The Duke of York 
| was jist the same: they would, either of them, draw s cheque pom thew 
bankers, but would oot part with their money.” 


ELLISTONIANA,—No. HL 

BY W. T. MONCRIEGT, 8G. 
MADEIRA AND SANDWICHES. 
|  Ellston bad a mind singolerly fronfol expedienta As before remarked, 
he was slways “ready at a pinch!" Had every other means pet pe 
failed bom, such was bis read iness of resource inj sn emergency, that would 
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ape less notorious for the liveliness of his imagination, many of his sc- 
tions might have been ascribed to a more questionab'e source than mere ec- 
eentricity of conduct, and whimsicality of behaviour, and might have been vis- 
ited in a way very far from pleasant ; “one man may steal a horse where 
may not look over the hedge.” No Lapland witch ever raised the wind 

more readily than did Elliston on many occasions , but an example is worth 


fifty assertions. 
The following anecdote, which is literally correct in every particular, will 
exemplify this peculiar trait of character in Elliston. — bayet 
During ove portion of his life, when the maggot seized him to give himself 
up to his inclinations, he would, whatever he was then engaged in, sudden'y 
d and be absent for several days, his ‘ whereabout"’ during these lapses 
was always more than suspected by his confidential servants and friends, but 
as he always alleged when he reappeared that his temporary retirement bad 
of giviug himself op to undisturbed study, no one presum- 
ed to question his veracity any more than they did to break in upon his privacy 
a studies were was rather questionable. 
t was whispered, 
His only books, were woman's looks, 
And folly, all they taught him ; 
but his island of Calypso was invariably respected, and the Circean enchant- 
sents into which he often improdently planged, were only broken through by 
his own free will. These unbendings, as he would call them, being by no means 
uent, bis absence did not create either surprise or alarm, and the theatre 
was carried on it its usual regular way by his steady manager, Mr. Winston, 
and his trasty treasurer, Dunn. These delassements were but briefly reverted 
to when he rea , either by himself or them; silence on the subject 
ing to be tacitly agreed upon. 
et after one of thee Siepamaneiee, that he was encountered one morn- 
ing in the middle of Fleet-street, by P. the dramatist, one of his employcs. 
“ Hold there,” said he, with his usual grandiloquence, “ on your allegiance, 
stand! The very maal wished to see, I have something very particular to say 


to you.” 

The first part of this assertion was true enough, he did wish to see P , as in- 
deed he would bave done any one just then, that he could kill half an hour 
with, and escape from himself; but as to having any thing particular to say to 
him that was a mere facon de parler. 

** Where are you going to!" continued Elliston. 

“1 was on my way home,” replied the dramatist; “ but my path has no 
particular object at present.” 

“Then turn back and proceed with me ; and as we go along, I'll communi- 
eate to you the matter on which I wish to consult you.” 

The dramatist complied, and taking his arm, Elliston proceeded with him 
ep Ludgate-bill, and through St. Paul's Churchyard, towards Cheapside, ob- 
serving, however, all the time, to the dramatist s great surprise, a most porten- 
tous allence 

At length, P. timidly ventured to request Elliston would oblige him with 
some wtimation of what it was he so particularly wished to speak to him 
about. 

“ Should you like a glass of Madeira, and a sandwich !” replied Elliston,after 


@ pause. 
An answer certainly not very germane to the matter, though agreeable 
enough to the dramatist, as holding out promise of further entertainment. 

“| should have no sort of objection,” replied P. : * but I thought it was some 
other entertainment you wished to speak to me about.” 

“ Vou thought right,” said Ellistons but we will attend to the body first 
—-the mind afterwards. How much money have you! about you, Master 
Mathew ?” 

Whether the dramatist had any or not, he did not think it prudent to own he 
had, Elliston generally forgetting to remember trifles borrowed on these occa- 
sions, 

**No matter,” replied Elliston, not at all disconeerted at his author's confes- 
sion of want of fonds. ‘| merely asked for information,’ as Jeremy Diddler 
says: come along.” 

Through Cheapside they proceeded, and in due course passed into Lombard- 
street. 

“ He is going to his banker's,” thought the dramist ; “ it’s all right.” 

It happened, however, to be all wrong. The banking-honses of Bosanquet, 
Glyn, Masterman, Stephenson, &c., were successively passed, till they arrived 
at the corner of Gracechurch-street ; here, the dramatist feeling somewhat fa- 
tigued, for the day was excessively hot, and having had his appetite whetted, 
by the thoughts of Elliston’s proposed treat, delicately observed, 

“You were saying something about a glass of Madeira and a sandwich, 
just now, sir ; there is a very inviting tavern over the way, hadn't we better 
step int” 

“ True, true,” said Elliston, making a sudden stop, ‘‘I certainly did say 
—- about a glass of Madeira and a sandwich, and I'll be as good as my 
w oe 

Here he gave himself up to a few moments’ seemingly very profound medi- | 
tation, Recovering from which, he inquired of the expectant dramatist, wheth- 
er he know if one Carruthers, a tea-dealer, did not reside somewhere near that 
spot?’ 

“ Carruthers !" asked the dramatist. 

“Yes ; one of the proprietors of the Royalty Theatre,”’ answered Elliston. 
* fT think,if I remember rightly, his shop is somewhere in this very street,” turn- 
ing into Gracechurch-street. ‘ We will inquire.” 

‘hat this could have to do with the promised sandwiches and Madeira, P. 
could not conceive ; but he involuntarily followed, and inquire they did ; they 
were soon directed to the emporium of the man of souchong and twankay 
Thither they proceeded. Elliston by his strat, &c., apparently increasing in 
p quence every step they advanced, till they reached the ‘ Golden 
Canister.” | 

Entering with mach pomposity, followed by the wondering dramatist, Ellis- 
ton advanced to one of the counters, and stopping a young man who was in the 
act of weighing some fine hyson, accosted him as follows : 

“ My name is Robert William Elliston, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. | 
Is your master, Mr. Carruthers, within! Ifo, | wish to see him on particular | 
business.” 

Taken quite aback by the stentorian voice with which this was uttered, and 
reflecting that he was not only facing the greatest comedian of his day, but 
the proprietor of he Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, the young man left off serv- 
ing the customer he was waiting on, a very touchy old lady, and with great 
trepidation, stammered out that Mr. Carruthers certainly was within, and he 
would call him down instantly. Suiting the action to the word, he according- 
ly flew up stairs, to the great indignation of the purchasing dowager, and very 
soon returned, followed by his employer, who hobbled after him as fast as a very 
respectable gouty leg would permit. 

iliston gave a knowing wink tothe dramatist to follow him, and proceeded 
to a small space at the lower end of the shop, railed off as a sort of counting. 
house, to which he was invited by the man of figs, as being a privacy where 
they could speak together without interruption. E.!liston’s opening address to 
the master was nearly an echo of that to the man. 
7 My name is Robert William Elliston, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
You are Mr. Carruthers, I believe '” 

* Lam, sir,” said the surprised grocer, marvelling what business Mr. Ellis- 
ton could possibly have with him. ‘ What is your pleasare '” 

“* Allow me to introduce my friend ; this is Mr. P , the well-known drama- 
— as ou have, of course, heard of Mr. P., the first comic writer we 

ave | 

* Happy to see the gentleman,” replied the obsequious citizen; “ though 
I can't say Ihave altogether exactly heard of him. What may be his busi- 
ness! 

“ Are you not part proprietor of the Royalty Theatre, Mr. Carruthers '” in- 
quired Elliston, again winking with @ peculiar archness of expression to the | 
stultified dramatist, who could not imagine what all this had to do with the 
Madeira and sandwiches 


* [ certainly am part proprietor of that property—I wish I was not,” replied 
Mr. Carruthers, with rather a rueful look. ’ 

... lam aware it has been a losing speculation,” replied Elliston, remarking 
the expression ; “but cheer ap, my : ow sir, it shall pay you five-and-twenty 
percent. on your capital yet, or my name is not Robert William Elliston.” 
Here he gave another knowing wink to the dramatist. 

The grocer’s countenance brightened up; this hint ef the promise of future 
gain proved a complete sweetener to him. 

“I shall be content witha much less per centage than that, sir,” he remark- 
ed, **though indeed it has been a heavy loss to me.” 

“ No fault of the property, sir,” said Elliston ; it's afine propery, a promis- 
ing property, and I have come expressly to make you an offer for it. he les- 
sees have all been fools, from Vickers to Glossop; but it is not every man 
that knows how to manage a theatre—eh, P.!” Here he again turned to the 
dramatist. “But bless me,” said he, suddenly pretending to be struck at 
the appearate of his companion, ** how faint and exhausted y ou seem ; hadn't 
you better take a little something '” ; 

“Oh, oh,” thought P., whom Elliston’s announced mtention of takin 
she theatre had very much surprised, he never having heard him hint at suc 
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a thing before. The Medeisa and sandwiches are coming 
dsed feof somewtsst Sverpowered by thin heat of the dey. sir,—a little refresh- 
ment—" 


“ Ah, a glass of water,” said Elliston. : 

P.'s countenance fell; he by no means wished for Ophelia’s entertainment, 
and mentally ejaculated, 

“Too much of water hadst thou !” 

“TI think,” continved Elliston, turning to the tea-dealer, “you have a fa- 
mous spring in this street of yours, Mr. Carruthers, celebrated for the perity 
and virtue of its water. Yes, honest John Stowe certainly mentions it—‘ Our 
lady's prestese well ;° or was it old Stry 
eh, P.? The old chronicler, Mr. Carruthers. You doubtless are acquainted 
with London's literary tailor, honest Master Stowe '” 

The tea dealer was not so fortunate ; he had neither heard of the old chroni- 
cler, nor of the well alluded to; but completely won by Elliston’s announce- 
ment of his intention to take the theatre, he eagerly intimated he had a very 
excellent pomp in his kitchen, the water of which he considered to be second 
to none in the city, and hospitably remarked that a jug of it was very much at 
their serviee, and should be produced immediately. 

This was a sad damper to P.’s anticipations. Elliston, however, seemed de- 
lighted with the offer, and readily accepted it. The water was duly produced, 
and the obsequious grocer obligingly poured out a tumbler for the disappointed 
dramatist ; but before P. could raise it to his lips, Elliston stopped him with the 
observation, 

‘« By the by, my dear fellow, in your heated state, you mustn't think of 
drinking cold water without having something in it—nothing more danger- 
ous; I have known many persons to whom it has proved fatal. You must 
have a dash of brandy in it, or a glass of wine—wine will be best—a little Ma- 
deira now.” 

Here he made a great show of thrusting his hand into his breeches- pocket. 

“T must get you, Mr. Carruthers, to send—” 

“My dear sir,” said the expectant grocer, “I could not think of such a 
thing. I will send down to my own cellar for it.” 

“ The very place | was going to ask hi:n to send to,”’ he whispered to P. 

“ Yes,” continued Carruthers, ‘I have some Madeira there that has been 
to the East Indies and back! ‘ London particular !’” 

“Oh! I’m not at all particular: and if you insist on it, my dear sir,” said 
Elliston, with another wink to the dramatist, ‘‘ we must not, I suppose, refuse 
to gratify you, but pass our opinion.” 

ere wes the Madeira procured—but how were the sandwiches to be ob- 
tained? 

“ Yes, sir,” resumed Elliston, while the wine was being brought, “I have 
come to make you an offer. It is my int ention to make your Royalty the Drury 
of the East; I will do what Palmer could not—oh! here’s the Madeira—your 
pit will hold a thousand persons, I have heard. Under my management the pt 
shall be properly filled,—eh, P. 1” again winking to the dramatist, for whom he 
had poured out a glass of Madeira, and who was raising it to his lips. ‘‘ Yes, 
I will manage to fill the pit completely,” giving P adigin the stomach. “ But 
gadso, P., f totally forgot, you have not taken any thing this morning; you 
must not drink wine on an empty stomach—a crust of bread now—” 

“I will order up the loaf immediately,” said poor Carruthers, delighted at 
the thought of having Elli#ton for a lessee. 

** You may order up the butter too,” said Elliston, again winking at the dra- 
matist. 

* Oh, certainly, certainly, Mr. Elliston,” said the grocer. 

“The house must be re-decorated,” continued Elliston, “and J shall erect 
a new refreshment-room. By the bve, if I recollect rightly, friend Carruthers, 
you have a celebrated ham and beef shop somewhere in this neighbourhood of 
yours. You can never taste corned beef in perfection but where they can boil 
it in its own gravy, as I have heard they do at these establishments. Will you 
let one of your servants procure—” 

Here he made another great show of fumbling in his breeches-pockets. 

** My dear sir, I could not think of such a thing,” interrupted the tea-deal- 
er, whom Elliston’s determination of erecting a new refreshment-room had 
quite enchanted, ‘I'll send my servant for a dish of ham and beef directly.” 

Here then were the sandwiches. 

The beef and ham duly made their appearance, and the conversation be- 
came more animated than ever. 

‘‘T shall depend greatly on catering to the appetite of the million,” said 
Elliston, with his mouth half full, deliberately preparing the sandwiches ; “ the 
galleryyholds twelve hundred—nautical must be the word. You must prepare 
some naval pieces, P.—the water's the thing, that must be studied in this 
quarter,” filling himself another tumbler of Madeira, and that element. But 
strong must be the word—we cannot make our entertainments too strong. I 
shall attend very carefully to the second account—I always depend greatly on 
the second account—but, odd so, the bottle is out. Well, we'll just have ano- 
ther, friend Carruthers, to wash down the sandwiches ; P. here likes a glass 
of wine, and over that we will conclude the business. Yes, yes, as | said, the 
second account must be attended to—another bottle and—” 

It may be observed that Elliston was particularly partial to equivoque, as 
will be shown hereafter, and always indulged in it whenever ignorance, and 
absence of suspicion in his companions permitted him, and if an opportunity 
presented itself ; he'd alwaysa little comedy of by-play going on, which he 
made evident to the initiated by sundry winks and digs ; his words had usual- 
ly adouble meaning, creating a laugh from one part of his auditors at the 
unconscious expense of the other. So it was on this occasion, poor Carru- 
thers played Fainwood to Elliston’s Jeremy Diddler, while P. was the au- 
dience. 

The second bottle of Madeira soon followed the first. 

* Yes,” cried Elliston, filling his tumbler, “ the private boxes must be ta- 
ken care of, they must have their proper quantum—another glass of wine, P.” 
helping the dramatist, and then again attending to himself. ‘ Your health, 
friend Carruthers, and success to the Royalty. You will make up your mind 
what you intend to ask forthe theatre, and let me know the next time I come 
this way, I have no doubt we shall be able todeal. Remember, a new refresh- 
ment-room, the pit extended, the private boxes widened, so you must be mode- 
rate. Acapital entertainment,” here he thrust the last sandwich into his 
mouth, and emptied the second bottle, “ but, odd so, we are detaining you 
from your customers, and I have to look in upon my lord mayor, by special 
appointment—he named two, I see it wants but five minutes,” looking at his 
watch, “therefore we will not detain you. Be reasonable in your rental 
Good morning ; I thank you for your hospitality—Come, P. Don’t stir, I beg 
of you, my dear sir, we can find our way out. This way, this way, P.,” lug 
ging the amazed dramatist after him. 

Find their way out they did, to the complete mystification of the astor.ished 
grocer, whom they left half doubting whether he was in a dream or not. 

« Well, P ,” said E:.iston, when they at length had fairly gained Corn- 
hill, “didn’t I tell you you should have a sandwich anda glass of Madeira, 
my boy t” 

* You have certainly performed your promise,” replied P., “but I never 
knew you intended to take the Royalty before.” 

* Nor any body else, my dear fellow,” returned Elliston, with a laugh ; 
“but you know I delight in doing dramatic impossililities. The theatrical 
world have long asserted that the Royalty never produced a good entertain- 
ment. Now I was determined to prove that if it had not, it at all events 
should produce one, and if you don’t allow that I have been this morning as 
good as my word, and made the Royatry produce « good entertainment, why 
you are no dramatist, and my name is not Robert William Elliston, that’s 
ali! 


” 


’ 


A MARINE HARLEQUIN. 

During the last war Elliston was at one time proprietor of the Dover theatre, 
where, as a great treat to the inhabitants, and by way of a grand draw on his 
benefit night, he had determined to produce an entirely new pantomime, in 
which all the tricks were to be of his own concocting. though the chief trick 
in it was, that unlike almost all the pieces he produced, it was totally innocent 
of any trick. All the properties of the theatre were called into requisition. 
The old scenery was touched up till it was better than new ; and the Clown 
and Pantaloon were duly instructed by Elliston in the various kicks and bumps 
that were to be given and taken ; the motley hero and heroine settled the dif- 
ferent places in which they were to be found tripping, and to ensure the success 
of the production, and crown the whole, Elliston himself was to play the arch 
wizard, through whose agency the transformations were to be effected. All 
was hope and expectation. The eventful night arrived, the house was crowd- 
ed to suffocation, when, fatal chance ! just before the rising of the curtain for 
the pantomime to commence, Mr. Elliot, the performer who was to sustain the 
character of Harlequin, discovered on going to the wardrobe that their harle- 
quin's dress had, through mistake, been left in London. What was to be 
done? how play a pantomime without a harlequin’s dress ; and how satisfy 

ve audience withou a pantomime? The expedient of putting on fleshings, a 
sort of cotton dress which fits tight to the body, and getting the scene-painter 


to paint it with the usual party colours of the motley hero, whilst on the per- | 


1 it was one of the two, I know— | 


“house and get fiv 











ir,” answered Brett ; “ but a jacket and trousers can 
rowed of the Jew salesman in the High-street, on leaving a ae 
“ That will do one exclaimed Elliston. “Go to the front of the 
i t five shillings from the gallery half-price, borrow the things, and 
let Elliot equip himself in them instantly ; I will set all to rights.” 

« What, sir, lay Harlequin ir a sailor's dress '” 

“ Ay, sir, nothing can be more appropiate, as I will soon convince you ; ring 
up the curtain,” tothe prompter, “ that I may go oa and address the audience - 
but first desire Mrs. Brooks (one of the actresses) to let me have the blue rib. 
bon J observed on her bonnet this morning, that i may attach it, in a handsome 
bow, to my breast ; it will look natronal, and be a pretty compliment.” 

His orders were complied with, and amidst the tumultuous plaudits of an 
audience composed of nearly half sailors, he walked on the stage and made 
the following extraordinary speech : 

* Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is with the most heartfelt satisfaction I appear 
before you to express my deep and sincere gratitude fer the brilliant and over- 
powering patronage with which you have hououred me this evening. I shall 
not attempt to conceal from you, ladies and gentlemen, that I have spared 
neither pains nor expense to deserve that patronage in the productions prepar- 
ed for your entertainment. Our outlays have been enormous, our exertions un- 
precedented ; but still it has strack me, ladieseud gentlemen, that a somethin 
further yet remained to be done, to evince my soul-swelling sense of your kin 
bounty, fortunately [ have at length hit upvn it ;—it is but a trifle—bat it is by 
such trifles, ladies and gentlemen, that the hearts of men are best developed . 
and as I have not been able to put it in the bills in time—that you may not be 
taken by surprise, I have determined on announcing it to you in person.” 

The audience were worked up to a high state of expectation and conjecture, 
and after bowing in return for the loud applause which this promise of some- 
thing extra elicited, Elliston thes continued : 

“ Tneed not tell you, ladies and gextlemen, that the good town of Dover, 
your town, is the first naval town of the first naval country in the whole naval 
world (immense cheering). Jt was here tha: the great Alfred conquered, and 
brought into port the fleet of the Scandinavians ; it was here that the heroic 
Sir Francis Drake destroyed the Spanish Armada ! and it was with the inhabi- 
tants of this proud seaport, that Howe, Jervis, Rodney, Duncan, andthe im- 
mortal Nelson, manned the various stips with which they annihilated the fleets 
of Holland France and Spain ' (Uproarious approbation.) These are glories ladies 
and gentlemen,never to be forgotten and it is to commemorate those glories, pay 
a proper compliment to the naval pre-en:neuce of this great country, achiev- 
ed by the town of Dover, and at the same tiiae evince my gratitude for the pa- 
tronage of this evening, that I have determined on making the Harl.quin of my 
pantomime a marine one ! the more especially as he has to dance two or three 
hornpipes, which cannot be more appropriately executed than inthe national 
costume of a British sailor's jacket ad trousers.” 

This announcement was hailed by the tars with three cheers, and Mr. Elliot 
actually played Harlequin in a sailor's jacket and trousers ; and thanks to 
= harangue, never perhaps with greater satisfaction to himself, or the au- 

ience. 








LIFE IN MEXICO, 


During a Residence of Two Years in that Country. By Madame C—— de 
la Part I. Chapman & Hall. 

There was little need for the brief recommendation which Mr. Prescott, the 
historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, has pre.ixed to this book, so well is it cal- 
culated to make its own way. ‘ The se.” is literally fast becoming a thousand 
strong! Mrs. Jameson in her birch bark canoe, Mrs. Daikeith Holmes on her 
horse, the Lady of the Baltic in her sledge—to say nothing of idlers in Italy, 
Mediterranean yachters, and such foreign members of the sisterhood as Ma- 
dame Dudevant and the Countess Halm Halm—make up a phalanx of tourists, 
before whose bright eyes and pleasant tongues we men muc! needs quail ;— 
even though we number Borrows and Meads and Puckler Muskaus and Kohls, 
in our squadron! Here, the wife of a Spanish Ambassador permits the publi- 
cation of journals written in a land hitherto unvisited by any one gifted with so 
keen an eye and so pleasant a pen; and ve call on all to do admiring homage 
to the lively talents of Madame Calderon de la Barca. She begins her sketches 
on board the Norma, which conveyed her from New York to Havanna, aud 
bore an amusing freightage of Mexican varieties. But a voyage and its dra- 
matis persone have been often described ; not so the Havanna, the firs¢ glimpse 
of which produced a favourable impression :— 

“ Last evening, as we entered the beaatifal bay, every thing struck us as 
strange an® picturesque. The soidiers of the garrison, the prison built by 
General Tacon, the irregular houses with their fronts painted red or pale blue, 
and with the cool but uninhabited look produced by the absence of glass win- 
dows; the merchant ships and large men-of-war; vessels from every port im 
the commercial world, the little boat: gliding among then: with their snow- 
white sails, the negroes on the wharf—nothing European. ‘The heat was great, 
that of a July day, without any freshness in the air.’’ 

We must skip the voyage from Havaona to Vera Cruz, though it included a 
Norte—one of those sea-wonders more exciting than agreeable. Ver. Cruz 
wore an aspect as repellant as that of the Hayanna tad been inviting :-— 

“« Anything more melancholy, délabré and forlorn, than the whole appearance 
of things as we drew near, caunot well be imagined. On one side, the fort, 
with its black and red walls; on the other, ‘ue miserable, biack-looking city, 
with hordes of large black birds, called sapilotes, hovering over sore dzad car- 
cass or flying heavily along in search of carrion. Stull, as the goal of our voyage, 
even its dreary aspect was welcome, and the very hills of red sand by which it 
is surrounded, and which look like the deserts of Arabia, appeared inviting. 
* * A singular spectacle the wharf presented. A crowd, as far as the eye 
could reach, of all ages and sexes of Vera Cruzians (and a very curious set 
they seemed to be), were assembled to witness his Excellency’s «rrival. Some 
had no pantaloons ; and others, to make up for their neighbours’ deficiencies, 
had two pair—the upper slit up the side of the leg, Mexican fashion. All had 
large hats, with silver or bead rolls, and every tinge of dark complexion, from 
the pure Indian, upwards. Some dre..es were entirely composed of rags, 
clinging together by the attraction of c»hesion ; others had on'y a few holes to 
let in the air. All were crowding, jestling, aud nearly throwing each other 
into the water, and gazing with faces of intense curiosity.” 

The moment of departure from this doleful city was eagerly welcomed. The 
breakfast hait affords us a glimpse of a Mexican celebrity. This is Santa Anna, 
the ci-devant President :— 

“A gentlemanly, good-looking, quiet!y-dressed, rather melancholy-looking 
person, with one leg, apparently somewhat of an invalid, and to us the most 
mteresting person in the group. He has a sallow complexivn, fine dark eyes, 
soft and penetrating, and an interesting expression of fece. * * C——n 
gave him a letter from the Queen, written under the supposition of his being 
still President, with which he seemed much pleased, but merely made the in- 
nocent observation, * How very well the Queen writes!’ It was only now -ad 
then, that the expression of his eye was startling, especially when he spoue of 
his leg, which is cut off below the knee. He speaks of it “ equently, like Sir 
John Ramorny of his bloody hand, and when he gives an account of his wound, 
and allades to the French on that day, his countenance assumes that air of bit- 
terness which Ramorny’s may have exhibited when spesking of ‘ Harry the 
Smith.’ Otherwise, he made himself very agreeable, spoe a gveat deal of the 
United States, and of the persons he had known there, and in his manners was 





| quiet and gentlemanlike, and altogether « more polishe1 hero tha I had ex- 


pected to see. ‘To judge from the past, he will not Jong remain in his present 
state of inaction, besides having within him, according to Zavala, ‘a principle 
of action foreverimpelling him forward.’” 

As the day, and the journey, went on, the scenery became lovely :— 

“Tt was difficult to believe, as we journeyed on, that we were now in the 
midst of December. The air was soft and balmy. ‘The heat, without being 


| oppressive, that of a July day in England. ‘he road through a succession of 


woody country ; trees covered with every variety of blossom, and loaded with 


| the most delicious tropical fruits; flowers of every coiour filling the air with 





| 
| 


fragrance, and the most fantastical profusion of parasitical plants intertwining 
the branches of the trees, and flinging their bright blossoms over every bough. 
Palms, cocoas, oranges, lemons, succeeded one another, and at one turn of ‘he 
road, down in a lovely green valley, we caught a glimpse of an Indian woman, 
with her long hair, resting under the shade of a lofty tree, beside a running 
stream—an Oriental picture. Had it not been for the dust and the jolting, 
nothing could have been more delightful. As for Don Miguel, with his head 
out of the window, now desiring the coachman to go more quietly, now — 
us to prepare for a jolt, now pointing out everything worth looking at, an 

making light of all difficulties, he was the very best conductor of a journey I 
ever met with. His hat of itself was acuriosity to us; a white beaver with 
immense brim, lined with thick silver tissue, with two !arge silver rolls and 
tassels rounc it, One circumstance must be observed by all who travel in 
Mexican territory. There is not one human being or passing object to be seen 
that is not in itself a picture, or which would not forin a good subject for the 


pencil. The Indian women with their plaited hair, and little children slung to 


former's person, was tried ; but the slight texture of the material, in the per- | their backs, their large straw hats, and petticoats of two colours—the long 


spiration caused through the actor’s exertions to operate on it, made the co 
lours run into one another in such a manner that this resource was soon given 
up as impracticable ; other schemes wete tried, but with no better success 
all was despair, till Elliston bec ming acquainted with the dilemma, his busy 
imagination, ever fertile in such cases, suggested an idea that fully promised to 
meet the emergency 

“ Have youa sailor's dress in the stock, Brett !’’ he inquired of the tailor. 








strings of arriéros with their loaded mules, and swarthy, wild-looking faces— 
the chance horseman who passes with his sarape of many colours, his high or- 
namented saddle, Mexican hat, silver stirrups and leathern boots—all is pictu- 
resque. Salvator Rosa and Hogarth might have travelled here to advantage, 
hand-in-hand ; Salvator for the sublime, and Hogarth taking him up where the 
sublime became the ridiculous. At La Calera, we had a distinct view of the 
sea. Occasionally we stopped to buy oranges fresh from the trees, pine-apples, 
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in a very thick, yellow, or grven rind, very refreshing.” p 

It ba eapemesy, Sr wencees from Vera Craz to stop for a few hours’ rest 
at the Plan del Rio ; but Madame Calderon had resolved to sleep at Jalapa 
—and so went on—the air becoming cold as the party mounted the hills : — 

The cold increased, and at iast by the moonlight, we had a distant view of 
the Peak of Orizava, with his white nightcap on (excuse the simile, suggested 
by extreme sieepiuess,) the very sight enough to make one shiver. As we 

Jalapa, the scene was picturesque. The escort had put on their 
sarapes, and with their high helmets and feathers, went galloping along and 
dashing amongst the trees and shrubs. Orizava and the Cofre de Perote 
shone white in the distance. while a delicious smell of flowers, icularly of 
roses, gave token of the land through which we were passing. It was nearly 
two in the morning when we reached Jalapa, tired to death, and shivering with 
cold. Greatly we rejoiced as we rattled through its mountainous streets, and 
still more when we found ourselves in a nice clean inn, with brick floors and 
decent small beds, and everytuing prepared for us. The sight of a fire would 
have been too much luxury ; however, they pave us some hot tea, and very 
shortly after, I at least can answer for myself, that I was in bed enjoying the 
most delightful sleep that I have had since I left New York.” ; 

Once again, making “ a good step’—though Puebla, the second city of the 
Republic, is thereby passed over—we shall give Madame Calderon’s first im- 
pressions of Mexico. : hee 

“ But my thoughts, which had wandered three centuries into the past, were 
soon recalled to the present, by the arrival of an officer in full uniform at the 
head of his troop, who came out by order of the government to welcome the 
bearer of the olive branch from ancient Spain, and had been on horseback 
since the day before, expecting our arrival. As it had begun to rain, the of- 
ficer, Colonel Miguel Andrade, accepted our offer of taking shelter in the di- 
ligence. We had now a great troop galloping along with us, and had not 

one far before we perceived, that, in spite of the rain, and that it had alrea- 

y begun to grow dusk, there were innumerable carriages and horsemen, 
forming an immense crowd, all coming out to welcome us. Shortly after the 
diligence was stopped, and we were requested to get into a very splendid car- 
riage, all crimson and gold, with the arms of the republic, the eagle and nopal, 
embroidered in gold on the roof inside, and drawn by four handsome white 
horses. Inthe midst of this immense procession of troops, carriages and 
horsemen, we made our entry into the city of Montezuma. The scenery on 
this side of Mexico is arid and flat, and where the waters of the Lagunas, co- 
vered with their gay canoes, once surrounded the city, forming canals through 
its streets, we now see melancholy marshy lands, little enlivened by great 
flights of wild duck and water-fowi. But the dleakness of the natural scenery 
was concealed by the gay appearance of the procession—the scarlet and gold 
uniforms, the bright-coloured sarapes, the dresses of the gentlemen (most, 
believe, Spaniards,) with their handsome horses, high Mexican saddles, gold- 
embroidered angueras, generally of biack fur, their Mexican hats, ornamented 
with gold, richly furred jackets, pantaloons with hanging silver buttons, 
stamped-leather boots, silver stirrups, anc graceful mangas, with black or co- 
loured velvet capes. At the gates of Mexico the troops halted, and three en- 
thusiastic cheers were given as the carriege entered. It was now nearly dusk, 
and the rain was falling in torrents, yet we met more carriages full of ladies 
and gentlemen, which joined tue others. We found that a house in the sub 
urbs at Buenavista, had been taken for us prorisoirement by the kindness of 
the Spaniards, especially of a rich merchant who accompanied us in the car- 
riage, Don M | M——z del C——o; consequently we passed all through 
Mexico before reaching our destination, always in the inidst of the crowd, on 
account of which, and of the ill-paved streets, we went very slowly. Through 
the rain and the darkness we got an occasional faint lamp-light glimpse of 
high buildings, churches and convents. Arrived, at length, in the midst of 
torrents of rain, C ——n got out of the carriage, and returued thanks for his 
reception, giving some ounces to the sergeaut for the soldiers We then en- 
tered the house, accoinpanied by the Mexican officer, and by a large party of 
Spaniards. ° By .aylight we tind our house very pretty, with a 
large garden adjoining, full of flowers, and rove-bushes in the courtyard, but 
being all on the ground-floor, it is somewhat damp, and the weather, though 
beautiful, is so cool in the morning, that carpets, and I sometimes think even 
a soupcor of tire would not be amiss. The former we shall soon procure, but 
there are neither chimneys nor grates, and i wave no doubt a fire would be dis- 
agreeable for more than an hour orsoin the morning. The house stands 
alone, with a large court before it, and opposit@to it passes the great stone 
aqueduct, a magnificent work of the Spaniards, though not more so, proba 
bly, than those which supplied the ancient Tenochtitlan with water. Behind it 
we see nothing but several old houses, with trees, so that we seem almost in 
thecountry. To the right is one large building with garden and olive grownd, 
where the English legation for.nerly lived, a palace in size, since occupied by 
Santa Anna, and which now belungs to Senor Galvez ; a house which we shal! 
be glad to have, if the proprietor will consent to jet it. But what most at 
tracts our attention, are the curious and picturesque groups of figures which 
we see from the windows—men bronze cvlour with nothing but a piece of 
blanket thrown round them, carrying lightly on their heads earthen basins, pre 
cisely the colour of their own skin, sv that they look altogether like figures of 
terra cotta; these basins filled with sweet meats or white pyramids of grease 
(mantequilla ;) women with robosos, short petticoats of two colours, generally 
all in rags, yet with a lace border appearing on their under garment , no stock- 
ings, and dirty white satin shoes, rather shorter than their small brown feet ; 
gentlemen on borseback, with their Mexican saddles and sarapes ; lounging 
leperos, moving bundles of rags, coming .o the windows and begging with a 
most piteous but false sounding whine, or lying under the arches and lazily 
inhaling the air and the sunshine, or sitting at the door for hours, basking in 
the sun, or under the shadow of the wail ; Indian women, with their tight 
petticoat of dark stuff and tangled hair, plaited with red ribbon, laying down 
their baskets to rest, and meanwhile deliberately examining the hair of their 
copper-coloured offspring. We have enough to engage our attention for the 

resent.” 
' That the Mexicans are what Galt's Mes. Pringle called ‘ substantial hands at 
a civility,’ Madame Calderoa had early occasion to cbserve. 

‘Some Mexican visits appear to me to surpass in duration all that one can 
imagine of a visit, rarely lasting ‘ess than one hour, and sometimes extending 
ever a great partof the day. And gentlemen, at least, arrive at no particular 
time. If you are going tu breakfast, they go also—if to dinner, the same—if 
you are asleep, they wait till you awaken—if ont, they call again. An indif- 
ferent sort of man, whose name I did not even hear, arrived yesterday a li:tle 
after breakfast, sat still, and walked into a late dinner with us! These should 
not be called visits, but visitations, thong! [ trust they do not often occur to 
that extent. An open house and an open table for your friends, which includes 
every passing acquaintance ; these are merely Spenish habits of hospitality 
transplanted.” 

On the other hand, the outer world of citizens is offensively intrusive. 

** Whilst | am writing a horrible lepero, with great leering eyes, is looking at 
me through the windows, and performing the most extraordinary series of 
groaus, displaying at the same time a hand with two long fingers, probably the 
other three tied im. ‘ Senorita! Senorita! For the love of the most Holy 
Virgin! For the sake of the most pure bluod of Christ! By the miraculous 
Conception !’—The wretch ! I dare not look np, but I feel that his eyes are 
fixed upon a gold watch and seals lying on the tabie. That is the worst of a 
house on the ground ficor. .... There come more of them! A paralytic wo- 
man mounted on the back of a man witha long beard A saaly-lecking in- 
dividual, who looks as if, were it not for the iron bars, he would resort to more 
effective measures, is holding up a deformed foot, whichI verily believe is 
merely fastened back in some extraordinary way. What groans! what rags! 
what achorus of whining! This concourse is probably owing to our having 
sent them some money yesterday. I try to take no notice, and write on as 
if I were deaf. I must walk out of the room, without looking behind me, and 
send the porter to disperse them. ‘There are no bell-ropes in these parts... -.. 
I come back again to write, hardly recovered from the start that I have jost 

it. [had hardly written th» last words, when { heard a footstep near me,a d, 
ching up, lo! there was my friend with the foct, standing within a yard of 
me, his hand stretched out foralms! I was so frightened, that for a moment 
I thought of giving him my watch, to get rid of him. However, I glided past 
him with a few unintelligible words, and rushed to call the servants; sending 
him some money by the first person who came. The porter, who had not seen 
him pass, is now dispersing the crowd. What vociferous exclamations ! 
A has come in, and drawn the curtains, and I think they are going off.” 

The new year was ushered in with great festivity, a splendid fancy ball be- 
ing given for the benefit of the poor. At thiz, Madame Calderon well nigh 
scandalized past forgiveness the world of Mexico, having chosen the dress of 
the Poblana peasants, for its prettimess, without an idea that the wearing of 
such a costume would subject her to evil construction, the class in question 
bearing but a bad reputation. Fortunately however, she discovered her mis- 
take in time. The theatre was early visited, and condemved. But Mexico 
has lions of greater interest in its antiquities. One is the castle of Chapulte- 

pec, ashort league from the city, with Montezuma's cypress frowning in its 
court-yard, and a terrace round it commanding « superb view :-— 

“The whole valley of Mexico lies stretched out as in a map ; the city itself, 
with its innumerable churches an‘ convents; the two great aqueducts which 
cross the plain; the svenues of eims and poplars which lead to the city ; the 
villages, lakes, and plains which surround it. To the north the magnificent 
cathedral of Our Lady of Guadalupe—to the south the villages of San Augus- 
tin, San Angel, and Tacubsya, which seem imbosomed in trees, and look Lké 





























an immense garden. And if in the plains below there are many uncultivated 
fields and many buildings falling to rein, yet, with its glorious inclosure of 
mountains, above which tower the two mighty volcanoes, Popocatepet! and 
Iztaccibuatl, the Gog and Magog of the valley, off whose giant sides great vo- 
lumes of misty clouds were rolling, and with ite turquoise sky for ever smiling 
on the scene, the whole landscape, as viewed from this height, is one of nearly 
unparalled beauty.” 
Another excursion was to the church of Our Lady of Guadalupe, at the foot 
of the hill of Tepayac, where once stood the temple of Tonantzin, the Mezi- 
can Ceres. 
Within the city, diversions less familiar than fancy balls, awaited the Am- 
ress. She was compelled, we presume, in virtue of her office, to sit 
through a bull-fight ! and honestly confesses, that, the first repugnance over, 
the scene acquired a certain fascination, which rivetted the eye and the interest. 
The fancy ball, to which allusion has been made, was to be paid for by a slight 
attack of fever. Some will wonder how the ladies of Mexico ever recover, if 
their doctors be all as elaborate in their behaviour as the Sangrado now to be 
described :-— 
“| was attended by a doctor of the country, who seems the most harmless 
creature imaginable. Every day he felt my pulse, and gave me some little 
innocent mixture. But what he especially gave me was a lesson in polite 
conversation. Every day we had the following dialogue, as he rose to take 
leave :—' Madam ! (this by the bedside) I am at your service.’ ‘ Many thanks, 
sir.’ *Madam! (this at the foot of the bed) know me for your most humble 
servant.’ * Good ae sir.’ ‘Madam! (here he stopped beside the ta- 
ble) I kiss your feet.’ ‘Sir, 1 kiss your hand.’ ‘Madam! (this near the 
door) my poor house, and all in it, myself, though useless, all I have, is yours.” 
‘Many thanks, sir.’ He turns round and opens the door, again turning round 
as he does so, ‘Adieu, madam! your servant.’ ‘Adieu, sir.” He goes 
_ partly re-opens the door, and puts in his head, ‘Good morning, ma- 
am ' ” 
Some of the fair ones, however, live to a great age, as the reader shall see, 
and he shall learn, too, what may befall old or young, when the Destroyer at 
last claims his prey :-— 
** Before I conclude this letter, I must tell you that I received a visit this 
morning from a very remarkable character, well known here by the name of 
La Giera (the fair) Rodriguez, said to have been many years ago celebrated 
by Humboldt as the most beautifal women be had seen in the whole course of 
his travels. Considering the lapse of time which has passed since that distin- 





of years and of the furrows which it pleases Time to plough in the loveliest 
faces, La Guera retains a profusion of fair curls without one gray hair,and a set 
of beautiful white teeth, very fine eyes, and great vivacity. * * If found La 
Guera very agreeable, and a perfect living chronicle. She is married to her 
third husband, and had three daughters, all celebrated beauties ; the Countess 
de Regla, who died in New York, and was buried in the cathedral there ; the 
Marquesa de Guadalupe, also dead, and the Marquesa de A——a, now a hand- 
some widow. We spoke of Humboldt, and talking of herself as of a third per- 
son, she related to me all the particulars of his first visit, and his admiration of 
her; that she was then very young, though married, and the mother of two 
children, and that when he came to visit her mother, she was sitting sewing in 
a corner where the Baron did not perceive her; until talking very earnestly on 
the subject of cochineal, he inquired if he could visit a certain district where 
there was a plantativn of nopals. ‘To be sure,’ said La Giera from her corn- 
er; ‘we can take M. de Humboldt there ;’ whereupon he first perceiving her, 
stood amazed, and at length exclaimed, ‘ Valgame Dios! who is that girl?’ 
Afterwards he was constantly with her, and more captivated, it is said, by her 
wit than by her beauty ; considering her a sort of western Madame de Staél ; 
all wyich leads me to suspect that the grave traveller was considerably under 
the influence of her fascinations, and that neither minds nor mountains, geo- 
graphy nor geology, petrified shells nor alpenkalkstem, had occupied him to the 
exclusion of a slight stratum of flirtation. itis a comfort to think that ‘ some- 
times even the great Humboldt nods.’ One of La Guera’s stories is too origi- 
ual to be lost. A lady of high rank having died in Mexico, her relatives under- 
took to commit her to her last resting-place, habited according to the 
then prevailing fashion, in her most magnificent dress, that which she had worn 
at her wedding. This dress was a wonder of luxury, even in Mexico. It was 
entirely composed of the finest lace, and the flounces were made of a species 
of point which cost filty dollars a vara (the Mexican yard.) Its equal was un 

known. It was also ornamented and looped up at certain intervals with bows 
of ribbon very richly embroidered in gold. In this dress the Condesa de 
was laid in her coffin, thousands of dear friends crowding to view her beautiful 
costume de mort, and at length she was placed in her tomb, the key of whieh 
was intrusted to the sacristan. From the tomb to the opera is a very abrupt 
transition ; nevertheless, both have a share in this story. A company of French 
dancers appeared in Mexico, a twentieth rate ballet, and the chief danseuse was 
a little French damsel, remarkable for the shortness of her robes, her coquetry, 
and her astonishing pirouettes. On the night of a favourite ballet, Mademoi 

selle Pauline made her en/rée in a succession of pirouettes, and poising on her 
toe, looked round for apprebation, when a sudden thrill of horror, accompanied 
by a murmur of indignation, pervaded the assembly. Mademoiselle Pauline 
was equipped in the very dress in which the defunct countess had been buried ! 
Lace, point flounces, gold ribbons ; impossible to mistake it. Hardly had the 
curtain dropped, when the little danseuse found herself surrounded by com- 
petent authorities, questioning her as to where and how she had obtained her 
dress. She replied that she had bought it at an extravagant price from a 
French modiste in the city. She had rifled no tomb, but honestly paid down 
golden ounces, in exchange for her lawful property. To the modiste's went 
the ofhcers of justice. She also pleaded innocent. She had bought it 
of a man who had brought it to her for sale, and had paid him much more than 
a poids d'or, as indeed it was worth. By dint of further investigation, the 
man was identified, and proved to be sacristan of San Short-sighted sa 

cristan! He was arrested and thrown into prison, and one benefit resulted 
from bis cupidity, since in order to prevent throwing temptation in the way of 
future sacristans, it became the custom, after the body had lam in state for 
some time in magnificent robes, to substitute a plain dress previous to placing 
the coffin in the vault.” 

The following extract embraces some of the contrasts of life, which may fall 
under the observation of a resident. 

‘* Yesterday, on returning from an evening drive there, having left C ——n 
and several other gentlemen who had dined with us, taking coffee and smoking 
upon the balcony, I found that by good fortune I had escaped being witness of 
a murder which took place before our door. These gentlemen had observed, 
for some time, a group of persons, male and female, of the lower class, talking 
and apparently amusing themselves; sometimes laughing, and at other times 
disputing and giving each other blows. Suddenly, one of the number, a man, 
darted out from amongst the others, and tried to escape by clambering over 
the low wall which supports the arches of the aqueduct. Instantly, and quite 
coolly, another man followed him, drew his knife, and stabbed him in the back. 
The man feil backwards with a groan, upon which a woman of the party, pro 
bably the murderer's wife, drew out her knife, and stabbed the man several 
times to the heart, the others, meanwhile, neither speaking nor interfering, but 
looking on with folded arms, and their usual placid smile of indifference At 
the same time, some soldiers appeared in the distance, riding down the street, 
seeing which, the man and woman who had committed the murder, endeavuur- 
ed to take shelter in our houge. The porter, had, fortunately, barred the doors, 
and the soldiers riding up, took them both into custody. No sensation was ex- 
cited by this, which is an every-day occurrence. Yesterday | saw a dead 
man lying near the Longa (the Exchange) and nobody took any notice of him 
‘You hase been engaged ina disagreeable business,’ said I to Colonel ——, 
who had come to pay us a visit, and was still en grande tenue, having just re- 
turned from the execution of one of his own soldiers, who had stabbed a com- 
rade. ‘ Yes,’ said he, with an air of pecular gaity ; ‘ we have just been shoot- 
ing a littletambour.”"” * * * * 


_ Gare ALBION. 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1843. 


A question of opivion on the score of literary merit, which has for some 
time agitated the minds of critics, is now likely to be brought to a conclusion 
from a circumstance apparently quite fortuitous, but which certainly puts the 
matter at issue. When the world of fiction lost its great painter, Scott, and 
the characteristics of ages and conntries were despoiled of their wondrous dis- 
criminator, the eyes of readers were turned towards two survivors, of great 
talent, and the question became agitated as to who, of the two, would be 
the possessor of the mantle left by the remarkable personage just snatched 
from the world. Would it descend to James or to Bulwer?—for no one af- 
fected to believe in any other competitor. The world was not tardy in appre 
hending that, vast and comprehensive as was the genius of each, the robe of 
Scott was ample enough for both, and then it became a consideration who, of 








guished traveller visited these parts, I was almost astonished when her card | 
was sent up with a request for admission, and still more so to find that in spite 











the authors, a neve! from 
and each intended to illustrate « most important penod in English history. 
That which is chosen by James being the civil war between Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester and King Henry Il, which brought about the construction of the 
House of Commons—the real beginning of English liberties,—and that which 
is selected by Bulwer being the latter part of the Ware of the Roses, a portion 
of English history in which may be traced the first vestiges of popular progress 
as opposed to Baronial authority. The novel by Mr. James is called “ Forest 
Days,” and the author causes Robin Hood and his merry men to flourish there- 
in. Lord Hugh Moathermer is probably the hero of the piece, as intended by 
the author, but bis brilliance i= so dimmed by that of the Outlaw, by Montfort, 
and by Prince Edward, that the story becomes really lacking of a promineat!y 
distinguished character. With so fine a field before him, Mr. James might 
easily have woven into his narrative some of the great principles by which the 
times and the men were actuated, and might have iluminated as well as illus- 
trated the history of that age; but instead of such great object he has made 
the story to turn upon the old fashioned villain of novela, who wades through 
gilt of every description in order to arrive at riches and title. He likewise 
makes the Robin Hood an ubiquitous character, appearing every where “ on 
the shortest notice,” knowing everybody's affairs, disconcerting every un- 
worthy plan, safe from every harm, and the instrament of every exemplary 
vengeance. The author brings about the death of Leicester before the story 
is half through, and in short the work is just as suitable to the 18th as to the 
13th century, #8 regards character beneath its externals. It is barren and un- 
worthy of one who has shown that he can write historical novels successfully. 
On the other hand Sir Edward Bulwer in his“ Last of the Barons,” has ta. 
ken for his hero, Warwick, “* The King Maker,” and maintains him throughout 
in @ manner worthy of that remarkable man, and the chief subject of the 
work, It is true that nearly all the characters in this story are significant, and 
tend to carry out the objects which the author has in view, those objects be- 
ing important ; but has represented them in such manner that they detract 
not from the majesty and fulness of the principal, and there is hardly such a 
thing as a littleness in the conception of any incident in this very clever work 
Thus we have Edward IV, the brave, the voluptuous, the indolent, the reck- 
leas ; the Duke of Gloucester, (afterwards Richard III.,) the sleek, cat-like, 
but indomitable warrior, and shrewd politician ; the Duke of Clarence, « 
vacillating, helpless for good, but important for evil, character ; Montagu, a 
calculating courtier, with the usual mixture of good and evil in his character ; 
the Archbishop of York, a cold-blooded unprincipled schemer ; the Aoly Hen- 
ry VI., beautifully and touchingly drawn; here are also a scholar beyond 
his age, and his exquisitely drawn daughter; a young goldsmith, the first in 
advance from the disregarded trader towards the important merchant ; the 
characters of Hastings, Catesby, Robin of Redesdale, cum multus aliis, all 
drawn to the life, all performing effectively their several duties in the plot, and 
yet all serving to enhance the almost superhuman dignity, both of soul and 
person, of the great King making Earl of Warwick. 

Now all these are excellent characteristics even in a mere fiction, but the 
author has more important objects. He shows how that dreadful and bloody 
war of Yorkists and Lancastrians bad mown down the old Norman baronial 
houses, and how new men rose to honours in their place ; how the artisan and 
the merchant, and even the general population, were beginning to be known 
and felt in the movements of the government; how King Edward himself 
largely engaged in merchandise, and fostered commerce in his dominions ; how 
the fierce and semi-barbarous valour of the noble was now fast sinking under 
the dominien of mind ; and how the policy of permitting the nobles to alienate 
their lands, of which many of the more extravagant availed themselves, caused 
their lands to be bought by self-made men, who thus gradually put the hitherto 
arbitrary powers of the barons in check, by dimmution of their numbers and 
the rise of landholders of a different description and character. We see in 
sort the last of the iron men, the fighting barons, in Lord Warwick, and one 
of the earliest of the people's men, the shrewd intelligent merchant, in Nicholas 
Alwyn. 

Bulwer has adhered very closely to veritable history—remarkably so indeed 
when it is considered that he was measurably under the necessity of making a 
story. in which there must be a plot, a conduct, and a catastrophe. He has 
been careful in his examination of authorities, and he has really illominated the 
history of the times there described. 

The ‘ Last of the Barons" deserves to be largely read, for it is at ones en- 
tertaining, interesting, and instrnctive. By the bye there is one peculiarly in- 
teresting point in the work, which consists in the attempt to rescue the eharac- 
ter of Richard IIL. from the superlative odiam which is commonly thrown upon 
it. It was the fashion during the Tudor dynasty in England to revile the usur- 
per Richard, with the most harsh abuse of both his mind and his person ; ac- 
cordingly both the historians and the Dramatists, our Shak«peare included, paid 
court to Elizabeth by heaping outrage on the memory of the Yorkists; not- 
withstanding they ought to have recollected that Henry VIL, the first Tudor, 
had an extremely defective title to the throne, and was obliged to strengthen 
it by marrying the surviving child of the Yorkist Edward IV. But the troth 
is, as Bulwer shews from yood authority, that Richard though short in stature, 
and extremely broad across the shoulders,was not a deformed man; he shewed 
to disadventaye indeed by the side of his tall and handsome elder brothers, but 
he hat grace of manners, sweetness of voice, powers of language, and was of 
insineating address. In disposition he had perhaps more than the usual on- 
scropulosity of the time in which he lived, was ambitious and determined ; but 
he was not the mere butcher he m painted. His character if he were placed in 
our own dav would be a detestable one, it is true, but the manners and habits of 
mankind are to be viewed relatively. His times were times of violence and 
anbition, and almost the only virtues were of @ martial kind ; and although be 
most ever be considered as aman of blood, there is more in mitigation to be 
ascribed towards him than perhaps the world will ever be inclined to give 

Such is the power of the pen, that it can place in continual condemnation that 

wherein there is mach to exeure. 

In extensive grasp therefore, in dignity and importance of design, and in 
depth of reflection, Bulwer has left James at an iminense distance behind, on 
the occasions here noticed. Considered merely as stories, however, they are 
both pleasing ; but whilst “Forest Days” will be forgotten as soon as read, 
and perhaps by bot few read a second time, tne “ Last of the Barons” will 
inake an indelible impression, and will probably be often referred to, as pleas- 
ingly explaining some of the dryness of genera; histories. 

We may add that both these novels have been recently published, in @ peat 
form and exceedingly cheap, by Harper & Brothers of this city. 


Every thing connected with the Affghan war bas pecoliar interest just 
now in the mands of readers. Armong other writings on the subject, one bas 
jost appeared, some account of which we present in this day’s columns. It is 
written by an officer who was one of the prisoners in the most disastrous stage 
of that war The chief faults of the work consist in the prematere and un- 
called for animadversions which the author—himself but a subaltern—makes 
upon his superiors and elders with regard to their conduct in the sad affair 
«hich he describes, and which are unworthy both of bis military position and 
of the present state of affairs in relation to the enquiry thereupon. But the facts 
themselves, and the sufferings of himeelf and his onfortanate compsnions, con- 
stitute the most important part of Mr Eyre's book, and as these appear to be 
given graphically as well as truly, they create an interest of the most touching 
description, and will cause the work to be circulated largely. It is evident that 
o mere conjecture can give anything like an edequate idea of the distress 
to which the survivors at (hat massacre were submited ; sufficient indeed to 
make the condition of the slaughtered almost enviable by those who yet lived , 
were it not that true bravery never despays, and that British hearts there al- 
ways relied on their countrymen to do all that could be done, either to relieve 
or to avenge them 
The detarls of suffering, and these are all that ought to be attended to in 
Mr Eyre’s book, are moving in the highest degree ; and although we neither 
may nor ought to forget the precept that “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay 
saith the Lord,” yet poor human nature cannot always resist its charactet- 
Lic principles, and a military array particularly deems it « part of miluary duty, 
to avenge the treacherous cruelues practise’ opon a part of its body, as 














the twain, possessed the larger proportion Even this may now be said to be 


ed We have nulaneously, ad as if w had been concerted by 


well as to give a fearful lesson to the barbarism which can hardly understand 
one of a mul¢ernatore 
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3 ha paenes we could each have taken a small pull at nie porter nose. 
The streets in Canton are all very narrow As it got dark, Quang 
long 


the way; 
black tail and dark dress gi him the appearance of a large tadpole. 
He went sideling on in front of us. @ arrived at a low, narrow door, into 


in 

which we stooped and squeezed ourselves, and, keeping close to his ‘tail,’ we 
es in @ small room lit by three lanterns as large as regimental 
double-drums, and of the same shape, and seven or eight oblate spheroids, 
were dangled about in the hands of the gamesters’ attendants, and by 
of the ‘ sportip lemen ’ themselves, s0 anxious were they about the 
* Tseng tow 4 cried our conductor, which means, ‘ Clear the way !' 
we checked his rudeness, and declared we only came as visitors, and did 

tend to bet. : 
* In the centre of the room was a round table ornamented at the edges with 
carved ivory rim. In the centre of this table was a large porcelain 
bowl of a delicate white colour, veined and clouded with very pale tints of 
. Round this bow! were assembled some fifteen or twenty Chinese gen- 
tlemen, evidently in a state of anxious expectation and impatience. At oppo 
site sides of the bow! stood two Chinese attendants, who acted as backers of 
the respective combatants, each being armed with a straw. The match was 

tow ordered to begin. , 

“Two other attendants immediately made their way through the crowd, each 
with a little carved ivory case, having a gold top of open work like an aromatic 
scent-box. Out of the cares were produced two large crickets! These fight- 
ing insects are re ularly trained for the contest by a variety of curious proces- 
ses. They are of a dusky colour, with strong legs and thighs, thick bodies, and 
broad bull-head, and have mouths that bite like the front claw of a little crab. 
The combatants were placed at the same time on the inside surface of the 
bowl, and sliding down quickly, came against each other headforemost, with a 
dry, crisp, cracking sound. But they ummediately drew back, and began to 
mancuvre in the air with theu frout legs. At sight of this, great applause was 
bestowed by the company. 

The gamesters, however, son became too impatient to bear with this dis 

y of ‘science,’ and the backers were ordered to make them ‘go to work’ 
Accordingly the backers advanced their straws, and stirred, and turned, and 

the crickets, till the creatures became so exasperated at what they evi- 
dently thought to be the strong provocation given by each other, that they 
reared themselves on their hindermost legs, and danced and bit, and wrestled 
with their front legs, and pulled, and scratched, and tore, and rolled over and 
over, and jomped up and down, and slid about, and bled and foamed at the 
mouth, and pieces of skin and joints of legs were strewn quivering over the 
bottom of the bowl. 

“ The Chinese gentlemen were all excited to the highest degree. They also 
eapered, and slid, and jumped wp and down, and pulled and scratched, and 

aked and screamed, and frothed at the mouth, while their eyes were all 
the glittering beads. They betted for fly-cakes (small black flies being baked 
in these cakes by way of currants); but the thing hazarded is only nominal, 
because gambling for money is contrary to the laws. These nice cakes, there- 
fore, are understood privately to mean money. 

* T confess that | wes at last so absurd as to become excited myself as the 
fight went on, and made several bets of ten cakes, with the understanding that 
my cakes meant dollars. My friend, Capt. H., in order to prevent me from be 
ing ‘done,’ hedged all my bets. I felt certain as to which of the crickets 
would win; for one of them had by this time no atom of wing lefi, and scarcely 
half a leg to stand upon, while the other had one ragged wing quite entire at 
the shoulder, and three good stumps of thighs. 

“ My bets had by this time amounted to one hondred dollars, Capt H. hav- 
ing carefully hedged to the same amount with different sporting gentlemen in 
the room. No sooner, however, had I made my bet of the last ten cakes, than 
the cricket which was reduced to a mere body, and which, of course, I had 
betted against, bit the head of his adversary completely off. There lay the 
vanquished cricket, and there lay its head, with the mouth opening and shutting. 
I have not the slightest idea how it was done. It all seemed fair enough ; and, 
I may add, with shame in my participation, barbarous enough,—as bad as our 
cock-fighting. But how did it happen that my cricket lost? Surely some 
blackleg long-tail must have done the deed with an invisible pair of nippers 

* Howbeit, | paid the hundred dollars. Capt. H. then went round the room 
laughing, to collect his bets, which would just have got the money back again ; 
when suddenly a servant rushed in as pale as ashes, and cried out shat three 
mandarins and a troop of soldiers were about to surround the house. Down 
came the large lante?ns from the ceiling,—out went those in the hand,—smash 
went the porcelain basin,—and amidst the scrambling rush of the crowd, and 
the crashing sound of china under foot, | was routed about in the dark, first one 
way, then the other, till eventually I fought my way out in the street by some 
other door than the ove at which | had entered, and fell over the prostrate body 
of Capt. H., who was lying with his head in a broken lantern, but not hurt, 
with the exception of a few severe bruises.” 





JULES JANIN’S SKETCH OF M. SCRIBE. 

** And that countenance, melancholy rather than gay ; that curious, intelli- 
gent look ; that concealed smile which reveals itself internally, —to whom does 
it belong! He is the man who has afforded the greatest fund of amusement 
to France; he is the most fertile and most varied inventor that ever held a 
vast audience in suspense : he alone has brought about more impossible mar- 
riages than Fenimore Cooper and Walter Scott between them: he alone has 
been the delight of France for twenty years. His good fortune has equalled 
the copiousness of his mind. His name is become so popular in Europe, that, 
out of France, it is often put to works which he has not subscribed: he is an 
improvisator :—it is M. Scribe. He is the king of the Theatre Francais and 
the Opéra: he reigns at the Gymnase and the Bp: ra Comique. Here, where 
you see him seated, the father of comedy in the modern world, the only man 
who has not his equal among all the nations of antiquity, Moliére himself was 
was never able tosit down. Look where you please, and look boldly. These 
gentlemen are quite aware that people come to their assembly only for the 

rpose of seeing them; that they are bere expressly for the people to ask 
who they are. Those who are still conversant with Latin—imany of them 
never knew any thing about it,—repeat to themselves the lines of Horace, 
where he says, ‘Itis a pleasant thing to be pointed at in a crowd, and to hear 

people ask, who ishe'’ At pulehrum est digito monstrari et dicier, Hic est? 
2 * ©* But now the reading commences. The new academician has com 
posed a long discourse, in which his end is, first to explain the talent and cha- 
racter of him whom he replaces, and then to explain his own works, and by 
what course of ideas he bimself has attained academical honours. Between 
these two ends, the orator generally gives himee!f up to all the possible ramiti- 
eations of his subject. From this height, where none can contradict him, he 
judges facts and men; he takes up with the same facility polities and litera- 
ture. He is more often political than literary ; for romancers and poets are 
pleased to quit the beaten path, a: least once in their lives, and to give to 
modern history aud former politics an earnest of skill, wisdom, and foresight 
A good discourse at the Academy usally lasts three quarters of an hour, or at 
most an hour. After which, whoever may be the orator that speaks, the as 
sembly listens to nothing that is said. When the discourse of the new comer 
is finished, another academician rises to reply to him. Custom ordains that 
the new compeer, who has just given ).m-elf upto all his natural humility, 
should be raised in his own esteem fund that of his companions. They shew 
him then, with every mark of respect, that he is quite wrong to think so lightly 
of hie own glory; and that he is at least the worthy brother of the illustrious 
men who surround him. They tell him of his own genius ; and finally ade, 
that the Acade my hopes much from the new strength which has just accrued 
toher. This said,.—unless the sitting is enlivencd with some extraordinary 
verses, a little story, « harmless fable, or an epigram without malice,—the as- 
sembly separates, as it came together, in the same order.” 

Returning afterwards to Scribe, we are told :-—* The ( tymnase Dramatiqne 
4 delightiul little theatre, which M. Scribe and the Duchess de Berri raised 
between them. In this small enclosure are performed comedies which represent 
the slightest accidents of every day life. When M. Scribe, the greatest 





coming as rich as M. Rothechild ; the marquis of ancient date, and the grocer 
of despised family, may make their fortune in four and twenty hours; so that 
each could say, while beholding this new dominion of comedy, ‘I shall perhaps 
enter there some day!’ Placed on this rich territory, of wh'ch he was the 
Christopher Columbus, M, Scribe gave himself up at his ease to this paradox, 
which has suited his purpose admirably. The simple secret of his success has 
consisted in taking exactly the opposite of the comedies written before him. 
There was a comedy of Voltaire's called Nanine. This Nanine, a girl of no 
birth, marries a great lord, and is happy; M. Scribe takes in hand the defence 
of the opposite opinion, and writes the Mariage de Raison, to prove that the 
son of a general would be very foolish to marry the daughter of a soldier. In 
the Premiéres Amours, M. Scribe ridicules all the fine sweet sentiments of 


sclle a marier is never so charming as when she has no thought of marriage. 
Le plus beau jour de la vie is fall of torments and miseries. And it is always 
thus: when he has a comedy to write, this original man takes up the side of a 
long-established truth. In case of need, he would undertake to defend—nut 
the misanthrope, which Fabre d’Eglantine has done before bim—but even the 
Tartufe. Thanks to this ingenious subversion of the action, the story, and 
the persons of his comedy, M. Scribe has discovered the art of making his 
audience attentive. And as, besides, he writes quite simply, without knowing 
how to write; as his dialogues are full of ordinary genius; as, with all his 
wit, he is not more witty than the rest of the world; the most complete suc- 
cess has attended this happy man: he has at once attained that popularity 
which is least contested po | least contestable in France: he has been at the | 
same time celebrated and rich. The Duchess de Berri adopted bim as her 

poet, and the Gymnase, sustained by clever comedians, made expressly for this 


lasted as long as the Restoration. 


box into which it was a great honour to be admitted—was empty. Then M 

Scribe, faithless as the bird whose nest is destroyed, took his flight elsewhere. 
The Thédtre Frangais, which he had so roughly opposed, eagerly opened its 
doors to the Caldéron of 1830. Then M. Scribe composed vaudevilles in five 
acts, and without couplets, which the Théatre Frangais calls comedies. At 
the same time, the Opéra and the Opéra Comique secured the illustrious in- 
ventor: Meyerbeer and Auber would have no poems but his—to the latter he 
gave Robert le Diable, to the formerthe Domino Noir. As forthe Gymnase, 
when it found itself left to its own strength, it dispensed inost easily with its 
poet. The spirit of the master had remained every where, within the walls, 
and on the outside of the walls. Bouffé, that excellent comedian, who had 
never been in the school of M. Scribe, set himself seriously to work to play 
comedies which were almost serious. Thus, every one went on—the Gymnase 
without M. Scribe, M. Scribe without the Gymnase; only, as it 1s not right 
that every thing should succeed with ungrateful men, M. Scribe was obliged 
to enter the French Academy, where he pronounced a discourse in M. de 
Buffon’s style. Thus was her Royal Highness the Duchess de Berri avenged ! 
Aseuredly M. Scribe would not be in the Academy if his first protectross was 
not at Goritz.”’ 





THE HUMBUG. 


The humbug is a pettifogging compound of infidel, coward, and good fel- 
low ; more or less of either, as the case may be; but these are the compo- 
nents of the character. The title embraces a catalogue of delinquents, of 
all professions, not cognizable by the law of the land,—and a host of trivial 
philanthropists, that victimize their fellow-creatures, without intending them 
the slightest harm. There ix the designing humbug, and the sanguine ; the 
one a violater of the spirit, but a respecter of the letter, of the social law; the 
other a good-natured being, with a warm heart and no conscience, all impulse 
and no principle, without steadiness of judgment or of purpose, opiniows, le- 
gitimate aims, or springs of action. Your genuine humbug is the mean cha 

racter between these two, partaking of the venality of the one and the imbe- 
cility of the other, a patchwork of guilt and innocence, a moral scarecrow— 
worth sketching for the benefit of the unwary. 

He can adapt himself to any company—from a saint to a bailiff, an alder- 
man to a teetotaller, a monk to a prig, adebtor toacreditor. With the saint, 
he touches not upon spiritual matters, but softens his heart with a flattering 
unction, or one of his most ineffable bows ; the bailiff he subdues with an air 
of sensitive dignity, which Cerberus himself could hardly withstand ; the al- 
derman he can beguile with pleasant prattle, through the successive courses of 
a luxurious banquet—and when that s¢rain of harmony, ** Non Nobis Domine,” 
has announced that the company have, one and all, gratified themselves to 
their appetites’ content, he in his turn can listen with greedy ear to his wor- 
ship’s eflusions of hamorsome and magisterial wisdom, with the teetota!ler | 
he can inveigh with the emphasis of a fury against the liberal use of the arti- | 
cle spirits, and the noun intemperance ; the solitaire he heartens with ejacula- 
tions of admiration and envy at his conquest over sense; and the “ prig” is 
allowed to be familiar, and vent his small “ saws,” show h's enamel, and cock 
his head, upon the simple condition of his paying the reckoning; the debtor 
he can frighten with an air of alarming firmness ; and with the creditor, need 
we say, he invariably gains his point? His tirst impressions on a stranger are 
always favourable. Disciplined in his manners, he is enabled, by the assiduity 
of self-interest, and the geniality of his better nature, to gain the ear, and, 
through that best of thoroughfares, to reach the heart, and thence the pocket 
of a patron; and although he should not long maintain his ground, his shame 
less flexibility of mind never forsakes him,—down and up again, nil desperan- 
dum is his motto, unsteadiness takes the name of buoyancy, vanity is gratified 
where prudence should be shocked, his wits are sharpened for the next en- 
counter, and the excitement of novelty is his ample substitute for the credit 
of success. 

if the hambug were not, as he is, a bettermost scamp, he might make a ser- 
viceable member of society ; and, but for his redeeming points, he would be a 








youth with which so many preity comedies have beeu composed. The Demov- | 


sand, or till he comes to be forty, and after that he is selddm to be traced, un- 
less, as will sometimes capricious Fortune cast the "s eye at 
him, and make bim a gentleman, when he marries a nondescript, helps to 
people the isle with a race of hereduary Humsves. 


eS 
AN EXTRAORDINARY OPERATION. 
BY T. HOOD 

On the 26th of December, 1842, according to the official record, a tipsy 
sailor, by name Peter Galpin, in tacking along the Mile End Road, slipped his 
foot on a piece of orange-peel, and fell with great violence on the pavement. 
| He was immediately picked up by the passengers, and bei.g unable to walk or 
stand, was carried on a stretcher, by two policemen, to the London Hospital, 
where, on examination, it appeared that he had broken one of the small bones 

of his right leg. 
_ The fracture was immediately reduced ; and as the patient was not habitually 
a drunkard, but had only been casually overtaken, the case went on very fa- 
vourably, and promised acpeedy cure. In the mean while the poor fellow, 
accustomed to an active life, would have found the time very tediously in 
| bed—especially as he could not read—but for the daily bustle and business in 
| the ward,—the departures of the cured or the incurable, by discharge or death 
—and the arrivals of fresh sufferers—the visits of the surgeons and medical 
students, and the operations of the hospital dressers and nurses, in the most 
| trivial of which he took a deep interest. Averse to doctors aud doctoring,sea- 
_ men in general, are as ignorant as sea-horses of the usages and practices of the 
| sick-room, so that whatever was done of the kind, even to the application of a 








villain, As it is, he scruples not to desecrate the name of honour, and prac- | 
tise his wiles ander the sacred pretext of friendship,—here he is an infidel ; | 
sensibility makes him a coward, hence he is a “humbug.” He has not the | 
boldness to disparage you to your face,—like a good fellow, he spares vour | 
feelings in your presence, and contents himself, when your back is owe 
with an assault on your reputation. His actions and motives are mostly at 
variance, but both are changefui as the wind ; good and bad chasing each | 
other, if not mingling together, with rapid alternation; weeper aad cock 
fighter; sympathiser and tyrant ; flatterer and detractor ; nice companion and 
rancorous fee ; a bad son if he has no patrimony, but a good father—for he | 
aspires to found a name ! ' 
He raises expectations which he knows, rather than feels, will not be realized 
Go and ask a favour of him, and, though he cannot immediately comply, he 
willnot damp with a point blank denial. He would like to do it, and can’t ; 
but the credit of good-will towards you does not satisfy him, without the re- 
putation also of ability to serve you; so he defers it, and keeps you hanging 
on his hook, sick at heart and tortured with suspense, for his own present piea- 
sure, and your imaginary profit. He leads you on by muendo, exaggeration, 
and falsehood, involving you, at every delay, deeper in the mire of impending 
disappointment. He gladdens you to-day at the expense of your peace to 
morrgw and the six days, at least, that fullow. He promises with a sincere 
wish, and perhaps some intention, to benefit you: but the wish survives the 
inteution, and is itself lest in his blazing incapacity to keep his word. Hence 
he is stigmatized es a treacherous friend, as hollow as a drum, a summer bird 
—ahunbug! Fearing no God, he fibs ad libitum, where he can do it with! 
impunity ; and, you may observe, his most interesting adventures are always | 
related to have transpired under circumstances which leave investigation use- 
less and disproof impossible. Of a fact, advanced by the humbug, if i be 
at all of a stariling nature, you may set down half, at least, as misvepresenta- 
tion, if not the whole as fiction. He may well be an adept, for he serves an 
apprenticeship to the art of indiscriminate gulling. Does he not tell you how 
he read three volames ata sitting, and forgot to wind up his watch! or how 
he was awake with the sun after ‘(a rouse’ by moonlight, and without the 
sedative of a wet napkin on his head, tackled to something particularly pro- 
found for four or five consecutive hours, and intends to do the same every dav, 
whatever the sun may do, for four or five consecutive months yet to follow ! 
how he gave a setting down toa professed wit, sophist, or mountebank, vow 
dead and gone, in the presence of one witness, also dead and gone? Or, | 








amuser of the age, commenced this undertaking, there seemed no scope for co- 
medy any where. Moliére, like a sovereign master, had taken possession of 
all the great characters ; he had worked the whole of humanity for his own 
beuefit: there was not a vice por an absurdity which had not been submitted 
to the censure and the rod of this illustrious genius. After him others had 
arisen: Lachaussée, for instance, who had made comedy weep ; Beaumarcha 
who had taken it on to political ground ; Marivaux, the comic poet of the 
ruelles and the these passed—_comedy had become silent 
hike all the rest. Inventors were contented with imitating masters. The 
Emperor Napoleon did not encourage this method of speaking to the crowd 
and of saying very often, by means of a representation, severe truths which 
the audience alone discovers, and which escape all the Me racity of the censors 
Then came M. Scribe. He had all the wit and all the ieee necessary for 
the new enterprise: he at once understood that be could pot carry his comedy 
back inte former times, and yet that : 


he could not leave it ; .} 
pn tleave tt among the peopl 
He therefore chose an intermediate world, a neutral g the peo} 
aA nd ¢ } ‘ gr yund, the ( hausse¢ 
niin and finance ; for, after all, every body stands a chance of one day b 
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coming upon the stage of life, does he not give out that he has large expec- | 
tations from his father, kr owing that, as this is a delicate matter, ro inquires | 
can be mede till the old gentleman dies, and then, if the truth come out. he | 
can fall back on the touching plea of disappointment! and furthermore, how 


he for love, and not for money, conducted a knotty business through a laby- 
rinth of complexity, and, when the beneficiare had relinquished all hopes of 
lucidation, brought it to a h uppy termination! what deeds of wouder he has 
performed by the force of constitutional facility,—how events have verified his 
mtuiive predictions,—and how great authorities have come round to his views, 
at the instigation of a greater, with whom he had been admitted to long and 
lrequent conferences, without prejudice to the Court Circular? Only ment 
| 





the name of a distinguished individual, and he has no hesitation in tel 

he knows him intimate! though he is not prepared to describe his per 

Is “ the black ox” on his hoof—is he down in the world? he ple ads poverty to| 
extenuate delinquency, and anything but truth in excuse for his pover ven- | 
tures on the deep sea of shifts and contrivances, kee ps his head above Ler 
without showing his face—a graduate for limbo—till he drifis upon a quick 





| Strand, close by the Printer’s, a poy 


poultice, and was novel, consequently attractive to our tar. 
Every proceeding, therefore, was carefully watched and lodged in his me- 


comedy, finished by replacing the Théatre Francais. ‘The success of M. Scribe | mory—rare materials for future yarns, when he should be able to rejoin his ship, 

But the Revolution of July came ; imme- | the Grampus, of Liverpool. 
diately the Théatre de Madame was nothing more than the Gymnase Drama- | done in that hospital, and more extraordinary still were the things which he 
tique. The box in which the amiable princess so often appeared—that royal | thought that he had seen performed—amounting in his opinion to surgical mi- 


Strange, indeed, were the things he had seen 


racles! 

At last, one day arousing from a nap, and sitting up as usual to take an ob- 
servation, he espied in the next bed a fat man with a particularly big red nose, 
large staring black eyes, and an uncommonly wide mouth—in fact, very like 


somebody he had seen dancing during the carnival in the streets of an Italian 


port. This corpuleut bottle nosed man was propped up in bed, with his back 


bared, whilst a dresser was applying an ointment to a very large, very red, ana 


very raw and sore-looking place between his shoulders. 

“My eyes !” exclaimed the sailor, letting himself drop backward on his pil- 
low, quite overcome with wonder—* There's been a hopperation !”” 

** What do you mean?” asked the dresser. 

‘“* What!” ejaculated the astounded seaman, with his eyes cast upwards and 
almost protruding from his head— 

** Well, what ?” 

“ Why, he’s Punch, isn’t he? and they've cut his hump off 1!!!" 


~_—>—___ 
PRINCELY LIBERALITY. 

‘* While my uncle was living in Broad Sireet, many, if not most, of the 
first merchants in London had residences in the city ; those who had also 
houses in the country leaving London generally on the Friday evening, and 
returning on the following Monday or Tuesday morning ; so that the appear- 
ance of many streets, to the eastward of St. Paul’s, is now so different as 
hardly to permit them to be recognised by any one familiar with them in those 
days. Most of the great houses, which, at the present day, have their street 
doors left open for more speedy access to the common stairs, which again lead 
to numerous offices on the several floors, were then private mansions, exhibiting 
abundant signs of the wealth and magnificence of their proprietors. * * * 
This state of the city had an immense influence on my uncle's practice, for al- 
though, at that time, perhaps, he did not see so many people in a day as he 
afterwards did in New Street, the remuneration which he received was much 
more liberal. The mauner in which he was usually paid was different from 
that afterwards adopted at the west end of the town. It was not uncommon 
for him, after a hard morning’s work, scarcely to have received more than five 
fees, although he might have seen upwards of twenty patients, and yet the 
sum he received might be large, for they almost all paid in cheques. This 
plan was a source of great advantage to my uncle, for he used to say, no one 
wrote for less than five guineas, however slight the occasion, when two guineas 
would have probably been the fee had the money been taken from the pocket. 
When sent for out of town, the liberal manner in which he was paid was ex- 
traordinary. It may perhapgbe estimated by the recital of a fact, that Mr. 
William Coles, of Mincing Lane, the first merchant of his day, for years paid 
him the sum of 600/. a year for attendance, his visits being chiefly made to 
the seat of that gentleman, near Croydon. * * * Inthe year 1813, my 
uncle performed the operation for stone upon Mr. Hyatt, a West Jadian mer- 
chant, who presented him with a fee of a thousand guineas, the largest, per- 
haps, that had ever been received for such an operation. * * * The 
manner in which the fee was presented, was not, perhaps, the least extraordi- 
nary part of the circumstance. Mr. Hyatt had recovered from the effects of 
the operation, and necessary confinement to his house, when a day was appoint- 
ed by him for the last formal visit of the medical men. My uncle arrvied ra- 
ther late, and the physicians, Dr. Lettsom and Dr. Nelson, had already seen 
the patient, and were talking upon the liberality of his remuneration for their 
services, he having presented them each with 300/. Mr. Cooper therefore 
went up alone, talked to Mr. Hyatt, congratulated him on his recovery, and 
listened with emotion to the grateful expressions which he poured forth to- 
wards him as his benefactor. At last he rose to leave the room, and had 
reached the door, when his patient, who was sitting by the fire, took off his 
nightcap, and jocularly threw it at him ; saying at the same, ‘ There, young 
man, put that into your pocket.’ My uncle, however, guessing the contents 
of the missile, inserted his hand, and took out from ita piece of paper; 
chucking back the cap to his patient, and at the same time saying, that he 
would not rob him of so useful an article, he put the paper into his pocket, and 
took his departure. On subsequently examining it, he found it to be a cheque 
for one thousand guineas.—Life of Sir A. Cooper. 


Vavicetics. 


An Oxonian borrowed two sovereigns of a brother collegian, promising soon 
to return them in some shape or other. ‘I should like to have them back as 








| dearly as possible in the shape of two sovereigns,’ observed the lender, ‘ and I 


rust you will not forget the old adage—‘ bis dat qui cito dat,—he gives twice 
who gives quickly.’’’ ‘ Then we are quits,” cried the borrower—instantly 
tossing back one of the sovereigns 

When H was told that Sir Walter Scott never had occasion to take 
physic, he triumphantly exclaimed, ** That explains the whole mystery! With 
such a constitution as his, I would have undertaken to write all the Scotch 


novels in less time !" 





A most amusing attempt to depreciate a rival, arising from a rankling jea- 
lousy—that of the pocket —is recorded of Richardson the initerant showman, 
when, at one of the great northern fairs, he beheld crowds of people hurrying 
Lo an opposition booth to see a white-bearded patriarch, who was asserted to 
be a hundred and eight years old. “Here's a precious humbug !” exclaimed 


| the indignant Thespian. ‘“ Here’s a fuss to see a fellow only a hundred and eight 


yeers old! Why, if my great grandfather had lived till now, he would have 
been a hundred and thirty-seven !"’ 

Cruel Asper sion —Rivarol, speaking of Mirabeau said, *‘ That man would 
do anything for money—even a good action.” 


Absurdities.—To attempt to borrow money on the plea of extreme poverty. 
—To suppose the reviewers generally read more than the title-page of the 
works they praise or condemn.—To keep your clerks on miserable salaries, 
and wonder at their robbing you.—To make your servants tell lies for you, and 
afterwards be angry because they tell lies for themselves.—To tell your own 
secrets, and believe other people will keep them.—To render a man a service 
voluntarily, aad expect him to be grateful for it.—To expect to make people 
honest by hardening them in gaol, and afterwards s« nding them adrift without 
the weans of getting work.—To fancy a thing cheap because a low price is 
asked for it.—To say man is charitable, because he subscribes to an hospital. 
—To arrive at the age of fifty, and be surprised at any vice, folly, or absurdity 
your fellow creatures may be guilty of.—To vote for a candidate at an elec- 
tion, because he shakes hands with your wife and children, and admires the 
baby. 

Apothecarres’ Weight.—It would seem that the apothecaries were formerly a 
very sober class of men, for according tothe old standard they had three 
scruples to a dram; but whatever those scruples originally may have been, 


| sonie of the apothecaries of our own day have got over them.—Punca 


The celebrated Mrs. Robinson bad written a poem entitled “Sappho and 
Phaon.” Anxious as all literary ladies are to have their charming etiusions 
put favourably before the world, Mrs. R. wrote a confidential note to a le ding 
newspaper in London, in which she said—** Dear Sir, do let me have a few 
puifs for Sappho and Phaon. Yours, M. R.”—The note was dispatched to the 
office in the Strand, by a servant. Now, it happened that there lived m the 
ilar pastry-cook named Boaden, to whom 
Mrs. R.’s man tooa the note, to which she 
—* J. Boaden’s respects to Mrs. Robinson ; having sent 
so late, all the puffs are gone; but he forwards a dozen gooseberry tarts, 
which he hopes will do for the young ladies as well.” 


by seeing the name over the door, 
received this answer 
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THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 

We give an account of Sir James Graham's letter to the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. He says that the claim of right 
and the anti-patronage addresses to the Queen and the memorial to Govern- 
ment had been anxiously deliberated upon. He remarks that the contents of 
poth addresses are studiously combined in the memorial ; and accounts for the 
previous silence of Government by the bope that the unreasonable demands of 
tbe Church would be revised. The refusal of an answer to the demands now 
put, however, might be considered disrespectful :— 

* The allegation is now distinct, that ‘ the constitution of the country has 
beer broken, and that vested rights and privileges, secured by statute and so- 
Jemp national treaty, have been violated.’ 

The question at once arises, when, and by whom! 

] look for the date in the protest and declaration of right; and I find no 
cause of complaint even alleged prior to the year 1834—except, indeed, the 
statute passed in the 10th of Anne, which restored to patrons the right of pre- 
sentation, which has regulated the exercise of this right for more than 4 cen- 
tury, and which until 1384 commanded for many years the tacit assent of the 
General Assembly itself. 

“ But some ‘encroachment’ has been committed in violation of a national 
settlement. ‘ 

“ Did Parliament interfere’ Did the Civil Courts make some aggressions on 
the spiritual jurisdictions of the Church’ Quite otherwise 

This leads to a rapid glance at the Veto Act of 1834, and to a reflection— 


AL DEPART 


————s—- 









| plea—that all the several Sopreme Courts of the kingdom, to which respec- 
| tively belong the adjudication of matters civil, of matters criminal, of mat- 
ters fiscal, and of matters ecclesiastical, do each of them possess as of right, 
j and must of necessity exercise, the power of determining for themselves 
| respectively, and for the guidance of the 
| brought before them, and the proceedings to be adopted by them thereon, be 
| within the scope of their peculiar jurisdiction ; but, on the other hand, that no 
| one of these courts can authoritatively impose its opinions on the others, de- 
| Prive them of the free unfettered exercise of their judicial judgment for the 
| regulation of their conduct in matters coming before them, or coerce them 
| into a course of procedure in such matters, not in accordence with their own 
| Conscientious convictions, but in accordance with the views of that particular 
| court which seeks authoritatively to impose its interpretation of the law upon 
| the others.” 
| The Church only seeks that freedom from coercion of the Civil Courts 
| which is recognized at once as belonging to the@Criminal Court of Justiciary. 
Sir James Graham admits that the Church Courts alone can create the pasto- 
ral relation between the presentee and his parish—the Church does not claim 
| more ; but making the consent of the congregation a condition to that rela- 
| tion, she does not compel the Civil Courts to hold that a valid ground of re- 
| fusing to constitate the pastoral relation so as to regulate them in the mat- 
| ter which can be disposed of by them alone, the possession of the benefice 


bs | The Civil Courts, however, have usurped a power which the State never con 


| terred— 
“ Even if there were in this country one supreme tribunal of universal juris- 


“ The history of other times and of other churches presents to us nuMETOUS | diction placed over the several courts appointed in the first instance to exer 


instances in which those intrusted with spiritual power have sought to extend 


their privileges, and have advanced maxims totally incompatible with civil go- | 


yernment. They have been disposed in times past to take it for granted, as @ 
point incontestable, that their cause is the cause of God; that in resisting the 
civil authorities they are suffering for conscience’ sake; and not only that in 
all causes spiritual they are the sole judges, but that they alone are competent 
to determine what is spiritual and what is civil. 

** Pretensions such as these have heretofore been successfully resisted by the 
sovereigns aad people cf this realm; nor could they be conceded without the 
surrender of civil liberty, and without the sacrifice of personal rights.” 

He cites the law of the case, remarking that the collision of independent 
civil and spritual jurisdictions can only be avoided by moderation on both 
e.des— 

‘* Whether a particular matter in dispute is so entirely spiritual as to fall ex- 
clusively within the jurisdiction of the Church Courts, or whether it involves 
so much of civil right as to bring it, to a certain extent, within the juris- 
diction of the Civil Courts, may often be a difficult question: but it Is a 
question of law, and questions of law are decided in the courts of law, and 
questions of jurisdiction are also decided there ; all subject to an appeal to 
the House of Lords, which includes within itself the highest judicial authori- 
ties, and which is able to command the opinions of those who are trusted with 
the power of deciding on the civil rights, the liberties, and the lives of their 
fellow subjects. 

* Disputed questions of jurisdiction must be determined ; and her Majes- 
ty’s Government cavunot advise any departure from fundamental principles, 
any devolution to the General Assembly of an independent irresponsible au- 
thority competent to decide, without appeal, what are the boundaries of 
civil and spiriwal jurisdiction, and, therefore, what are the limits of its own 

ower.” 
. The train of reasoning adopted by the Assembly, he remarks, leads directly 
to despotic power ; and he quotes against them the standard authorities of the 
Church— 

‘“* Appeals are solemnly made to the standards of the Church, books of 
discipline, directories, acts of Assembly, and all the depositories of ecclesias- 
tical lore; but one great maxim is overlooked—it is laid down in the Second 
Book of Discipline. 1 quote the words—* Diligence should be taken chiefly 
by the Moderator, that onlie ecclesiastical things be handlit in the Assem- 
blies, and that there be na medling with ony thing pertening to the civiil ju- 
risdiction.’ 

* This is the maxim of a standard of the Church. 

“ The Confession of Faith is no less explicit—that Confession of Faith which 


forms part of the Revolution settlement, and which is embodied in the nation- | 


ai Treaty of Union, so often the subject of reference. Again | quote the words 


as recorded in the statute-book—*‘ Synods and Councils are to handle and con- | 


clude nothing but that which is ecclesiastical ; and are not to intermeddle with 


civil affairs, which concern the commonwealth, unless by way of humble peti- | 


uuop im cases extraordinary, or by way of acvice for satisfaction of conscience, 
if they be thereunto required by the Civil Magistrate.’ 

** Can it be justly denied that the patron's right pertains to the civil jurisdic- 
tion, or that the Assembly, in passing the Veto Act, has intermeddled with civil 
affairs otherwise than by way of humble petition and advice '”’ 


He reminds the Assembly, that they have pleaded before the Court of Ses- | 


sion and the House of Lords, and only “ refused to obey the compulsion of 
an adverse decision.” Moreover, the Church has * inflicted the severities of 
her discipline, as in the case of the Strathbogie Presbytery, on ministers, whose 
only crime has been obedience to what has been declared to be the law of the 
land.” 

‘ A Church established by law cannot quarrel withthe courts of law and 
long retain its respect for the authority of Parliament. 

‘*: The statute law is but the voice of the Legislature, the final declaration of 
its will. The Civil Court is the expositor of its intentions, the instrument 
whereby its purpose is effected. If the statute of Anne were repealed tomor- 
row, and another law substituted in its place, disputed questions would arise, 
and the new statute in its turn, like every other statute—those included on which 
the establishment of the Church of Scotland rests—could only be enforced by 
the jurisdiction and decrees of those civil tribunals which are objects of jealgusy 
to the Assembly, and whose judgments are presented as encroachments on spi- 
ritual power.” 

In resisting the right ef patronage, Ministers believe that they are maintain- 
ing 4 right which is conducive to the welfare and stability of the Church itself ; 
‘*a bond of amity which intimately connects the Church of Scotland with tbe 
head of the State’— 

‘** The propusal of a transfer of the Right of patrons to the people is indeed 
specious and attractive ; but, what ever might be proposed or intended, there 
is too much reason to apprehend that in no long time the whole power would 
fall into the hands of the Church itself,—a consummation which you will pro- 
bably think with me would be no less injurious to religion than dangerous to 
the State.” 

Sir James enters into an analysis of the existing law, to show that the 
Church has ample power to prevent the admission of improper candidates— 

* The licence, then, which precedes presentation, is in the power of the 
Church ; the examination and admission which follow it, and without which 
presentation its ineffectual, are fully conceded to the Church ; and unless it be 
contended that patronage itself must be either directly or indirectly abolished, 
the meatier in dispute 1s reduced to nerrow limits 

“ The refusal to take the presentee on trials, under the operation of the 
Veto Act, constituted in the Auchterarder case the defeat and violation of the 
patron’s legal nights. 

* The statute is imperative ; the presentee is entitled to be taken on trials 
The Vero Act interposes an obstacle : 
in defiance of law ; and it is no answer (\o say that the Presbytery is an eccle 
eiastical body, for this ie neither more nor less than a claim for Churchmen of 
exemption from the duty of obedience to the statute-law.” 

Alluding to ** the hope of peace” in which Lord Aberdeen aitempted legis- 
lation, andto his own advances to the Nonintrusionists last session, Sir James 
closes thue— 

* The acts of the General Assembly, the claim, declaration, and protest, the 
address against patronage, the demand of the repea of the statute of Anne, 
have unhappily diminished, so far, at least, asthe Church is concerned, these 
reasonable hopes ; and her Majesty's Ministers now understanding that nothing 
less than the total abrogation of the rights of the Crown and of other patrous 
will satisfy the Church, are bound with firmness to declare that the y cannot ad- 
vise her Majesty to consent to the grant of any such demand.” 

A meeting of the Special Commission of the Assembly was held on the 
when they agreed to a minute in re ply to the letter from the Home 
Secretary. It is an able paper, expressed in ‘anguage of guarded and digni 
fled propriety The Commission regret, thatin Sir James's letter Govern 

ent should bave combined their answer to the claim of right and to the anti- 
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| cise the different branches of judicial power, a complaint that this tribonal had 

| exceeded the powers conferred on it by the constitution might probably be 

| entertained, and if sufficient grounds were stated, ought to be entertamed by 
the supreme power of the State. No such tribunal, however, exists in this 

| kingdom. The four great branches of jurisdiction—the civil, the criminal, the 

fiscal, and the ecclesiastical—belong to separate supreme tribunais independent 
of each other; the first three branches conferred, the fourth ratified by the 

| State ; and the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords extending only 
over two, the civil and the fiscal.” 

The Veto Act is vindicated on a distinction similar to that drawn above 
the civil right of patronage is left to the unquestioned jurisdiction of the Civil 
Courts; but when the presentee 1s once received, * an exclusively ecclesias 
tical process is entered upon, that of admission to the office of the ministry 
and the creation of the “ pastoral relaiion,"’ both of which are expressly ad 
mitted by the Secretary of State to be within the exclusive jurisdiction of th: 
Church— 

** The statute,’ observes the Secretary of State, ‘is imperative. The 
presentee is entitled to be taken on trials.’ The statute, no doubt, says that 
the Church Courts shall be bound ‘to receive and admit,’ qualified presen 
tees ; but it says nothing whatever as to ‘taking on trials.’ If it be impera 
tive, the imperative obligation, after the presentee is once ‘ received,’ must be 
to ‘admit’ him. It has, however, always been held, and it is not dispu- 
ted by her Majesty's Government, that the obligation to * admit’ is not ab 
solute, butis only an ob igation to admit, according to the discipline of the 
Kirk.’ ” 

itis observed, that the authority of the House of Lords, sitting ss a Court 
of Appeal, ‘cannot extend one hairbreadth beyond that of the Court whose 
sentence is reviewed; and as to the Church’s having pleaded before the 
Civil Courts, she did so under protest— 

“If the Legislature shall now, whether by express declaration or by tacit 
recognition in withholding redress against the alleged encroachments of the 
Civil Courts, recognize these Courts as authorized to declare its will as to the 
evonditions of the Establishment, and the jurisdiction which it will acknowledge 
in its Courts, or substantially adopt their decisions, the Church will, on ber 
part, doubtless, at once implicitly acknowledge them as authoritatively de- 
claring the law, and expounding the intentions of the Legislature. She will 
not, of course, perform her spiritual functions as the Civil Courts require, be 
cause that would be to act contrary to her conscientious convictions as to the 
doctrines of the gospel ; but she will acknowledge the obliration to do so to be 
now, though contrary to what has ever heretofore been held, a condition of the 
| benefits and immunities of the Establishment; and being unable to comply 














j with these conditions, she will be no longer at liberty to retain benefits and im 
munities clogged with conditions which she cannot fulfil.” 

| The matter had indeed been excluded from the cognizance of the Federal 

| Legislature created by the Treaty of Union— 

** But nevertheless, she, as a kingdom not of this world, has no warrant to 
| contend against the supreme power of the State in regard to its own functions 
| in relation to the establishment of the Church, however wrongfully she may 

deem them to be exercised ; and therefore, when the mind and will of the Le- 

| gislature shall have been ascertained as to the conditions which they bold 
| shall henceforth be esteemed those of the Establishment in Scotland, she will, 
doubtless, while protesting, bow to that power, and if she cannot fulfil the con- 
| dition, yield up the benefits and immunities therewith clogged.” 

It is explained, that the Strathbogie ministers were not punished for obedi- 
| ence to the law, but for “ their ultroneously continuing to exercise their spirit 
val functions after they were suspended by the Church, in contumacy of her 
| authority.” Sir James Graham's profession of a sincere and unabated wish 
| to heal the unhappy divisions which prevail are thus met— 
| ‘The Special Commission give full credit to this assurance, and appreciate 
the tribute to the usefulness of the Church with which it is accompanied. They 
deeply regret, however, that the only measures os to for that end are 
| those which have already been proved incapable of accomplishing it, by the de 
| clarations of the General Assembly, that these were inadmissable as a settle- 
| ment of the great question now in issue ” 

Av appeal willbe made to Parliament-— 

“ The views of her Majesty's advisers have now been received; but, what 
| ever indications these may be considered to give of what may be expected 
| from the Legislature, it is obvious, that with a view to the future actings of 

the Church, and, in particular, to the course that may be adopted by the next 
| General Assembly, her claim of right should be brought under the consideration 
| of Parliament 
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be so, but in that case it is unlucky chat he showed it. The puble are slow to 
believe that men are in earnest as to a secrecy which they are themselves the 
first to violate ; and will generally presume that the author's friends were 
| guilty in this case of a gentle violence, a welcome treachery, which is sure 





to be pardoned. Be that as it may, one cannot read it without regret. The 
King bas been betrayed mto placing bimeelf in a falee position. He is 
the situation of a King who has exposed himself to receive a je 
situation out of which there is no honourable and dignified escape. The 
is as follows— 

* * Koni ‘ 

“ * Your Majesty—" We will be honourable camied ee 
Prussia’s Monarch lately addressed to me ; and these words give me a 
nay, impose on me the duty, with the same openness and sincerity with which 
l expressed my confidence in your Majesty, now to lay m complaint, my 
bitter complaint, before your throne, without affecting « devotion which F 
know not, or feelings which I do not and never shall experience. “ We will 
be honourable enemies ;" and on the same day on which your Majesty gra- 
ciously uttered these words, your Ministers were pleased to prohibit the cireu- 
lation of a journal which | am about to edite, of which not one syllable has yet 
appeared under my redaction, aud the cureulation of which was permitted two 
months ago, before T undertook the editor hip—to prohibit it solely on aecount 
vf my name. That this name can sound so ill in the ears of your Majesty, I 
cannot, will not believe, afier the expressions you used to me a few days . 
Your Majesty is, doubtless, uninformed of this transaction ; and the aim of thi 
letter is to make you acquainted with this simple fact, in order that your Me- 
yesty may further deci'e whatis right. 1 do not ask for the revocation of the 
prohibition ; for I know that my limited comprehension of the duties and ad- 
vantages of subservience, my consciousness of a pew wra, must be for ever at 
variance with the antiquated views and government routine of most German 
Ministers ; whose right of opposition | should readily admit, would they bot 
genrrally take notice of what is passing around them—passing in the depths of 
human nature, instead of fighting with a litle froth and wind that play upon 
its surface. If these Ministers were capable of discovering the eloments of a 
new religion, and not merely of scenting out petulance, mischievousness, and 
heentiousness—in short, if these Ministers, over and above the accident of their 
birth, ard of their often valuable administrative and political talents, also pes- 
sessed the talent and the good-will to enter into an hovourable contest with 
their enemies, instead of first supereiliously ignoring them, and thea, without 
knowing them, treating them with reckless harshness, and thus deceivin prince 
and people, while they talk of tranquillizing the pubhe mind, which, in fact and 
practice, is not etlected, and which can never be effected by external compul- 
sory means '— 

{* The author seems here tu have forgotten what bo intended ‘ ministers ea- 
pable of discovering the clements of a new religion’ to do; and his sente.ece 
has lost, in clouds of parentheses, all consciousness of its latter end. He con- 
tinues—) 

*** But there are men who are not to be frightened, (and I count myself 
among them); men who will cry owt their souls tll right and justice be done 
lin the world, with so much the greater confidence as even the enemies of pro- 
| gress no longer possess the courage to use violence, because they see how dan- 
gerous are mertyra, and how, for ene man whom they succeed in crushing, 

twenty spring, full-armed, out of the earth. 

“*T do not ask for the revocation of the prohibition, however painful it is to 

see the child of one’s muse threatened in ite mother's womb—to live as an in- 
j dividual in eternal collision with a whole principle of state. Ido not ask for 
a recall of the prohibition, for i am no author by profession, and seek to obtain 
no material advantages from that which | say, because I must say it. Bat 
| evs n the materia! prosperity and the circulation of a journal are not put an end 
jto by a prohibition. Prohibited books fly through the air; and what the people 
desires to read it wi'l read, in epite of all prohibitions, Your Majesty pro 
hibited my poems 4 year and a quarter ago; and | am ac ths moment so for- 
tunate as to be corecting the fifth edition Your Majesty's Ministers have 
ordered their confiscation as dangerous books; and | have convinced myself 
through my whole journey that these books are in everybody's hands. I do 
not ask for the recall of the prohibition, for lcan ask nothing in a country 
j which I mtend to quit. lam by the necessity of my nature a Republican, and 
at this moment citizen of a republic I can no longer, without wantonly con- 
demning myself to everlasting hypocrisy, live in states where oven the censor- 
ship has ceased to be a truth, as is sufliciently proved by the confiscation of 
books which had already passed through the Censor's hands. Bot my heart 
was oppressed by the necessity of addressing to your Majesty these last, 
honest, thongh perhaps vehement words They are directed, not against princes, 
but against their servants; they are strictly between ourselves; but they are 
not only mine—they are the words of thousands; they are utsered in the full 
and sacred zeal and confidence of my soul to your Majesty, and your Majesty 
will estimate and respect them accord ngly. 

** With the profoundest respect, your Majesty's most devoted, 

“*Gronoe Henwneon.’ 

“The sequel is, that Mr. George Herwegh has been sentenced to perpetual 
banishment from the Prussian dominions: and if he continues his correspond- 
ence with the King, it must be from a dis.ance.” 
M. Herwegh hes found an asylum in Zurich ,; where the students gave bim 
a cordial welcome 





—— EE 
THE SERVIAN QUESTION,’ 
From the London Times, Jan. 23. 

We perceive that on further inquiry into the facts connected with the late 
revolution in Servia, aud the remonstrances addressed by Russia to the Porte 
on the appointment of Alexander Georgiwicz to the sovereignty of that prn- 
cipality, the wrgan of the Whigs has arrived at conclusions diametrically oppo 
sed to the aesertions and arguments which it urged upon the Government and 
the public a few wecks ago, We were then assured that Lord Aberdeen and 
Sur Stratford Canning had a chance for retrieving their lost characters and in- 
fluence by assisting the Porte to maintain ite recent appomtment. We are 
new informed that this Prince Alexander is “ 4 man whose sole merit consists 
in being a stanch partisan of Russia; that “he is warmly sopported by that 
portion of the German and Hongariau press which is subservient to Kussim, 





meet that claim will be submitted to Parliament by her Majesty's Government, 
it is necessary that the claim itself should be laid before it in che most formal 
and authoritative way in which that can be done during the interval between 
jone Assembly and another. To the Special Commission it appears that this 
| will be done most respectfully and effectually in the form of a petition, accom 
| panied by the ‘claim of right,’ proceeding from the General Commission of 
| the Assembly.” 


and which constantly indulges in the grossest tirades against England ” 

We are always very glad when amore complete knowledge of the facts on 
any subject tends to remove a difference of opinion which may have existed 
between our opponents and ourselves. Jt is the first duty of a journalist to 
weigh the information which reaches him from remote or obscure sources ; and 
he is bound not only to form, but to modify, bis opinions upon that evidence 
We therefore by no means reproach our contemporary with the change whiels 
has just taken place in his views of the Servian question. The article to which 
we now refer deserves an attentive perusal :— 

** We learn, upon good authority that since the late troubles in Servia, the 
) Austrian Government has been occupied in concentrating two armies oD tte 

froutiers, the one in Transylvania, the other in Sirmia, ‘This fact sufficiently 
‘It seems that a young man, named George Herwegh, a native of Zurich | indiontes the fears withwhich Prince Metternich observes the growing inflo- 
jin Switzerland, and consequently by birth a citizen of a republic, bas acquired | ence of Russia over the Servian people, who are, for the most part, attached 
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} 
| THE KING OF PRUSSIA 





AND M. HERWEGH. 


Some attention has been drawn to a recent dispute between the King of 








| Prussia and a young litiératewr; and the strange affair is thus told by the 
| Times— 


this obstacle can be of no avail except 


ja good deal of celebrity in Germany as the author of certain political lyrics, 
| which the interference of the police and the enthusiestic exaggeration of Liber- 
| al sentiments have raised into notice. This young gentleman had, we believe, 
been connected with the Leipstc Universal Gazrite, although he resided at 
| Berlin, and he was about to underteke the management of an Opposition pa- 
| per at Kénigsberg 


party; and they have since both been prohibited 
\ the Government ie re sponsible 


j him to the Palace. 


Both these journals are particularly obnoxious to the 
| Prussian Government, as indeed they are the chief organs of the Democratic 
In Berlin itself, no politica! 
| journal of credit appears except the S/aats Zeuung, for every word of which 
Mr. Herwegh having thus attracted some at- 
| tention as a poet and as 4 journalist, the King of Prussia the other day sent for 


to Kussian institutions and strongly opposed to those of Turkey. The majo- 
rity of the Servians are of the Sclavonie race, and are Chnstiens of the Greek 
Church. Itis not surprising that Austria should be unpopular amongst them, 
and so the fact is. We see, therefore, much reason for apprehending that the 
late occurrences will lead to serious diplomatic difficulties 

* We are aware that the late communications between M. de Boutenett 
and the Porte have impressed many with the belief that the deposition of Prinee 
| Michael Obrenowicz was a deciced!y anti-lussian proceeding, and that Koesia 
has sustained a check by the results of the popolar anger against that Pnace. 
This appears, also, to be the view of our intelligent correspondent at Constan- 
tinople ; but, on the other hand, there are many facts which would leadto # 





The conversation, as we are informed, (althoug! no re- | different conclusion ; and even if it could not be distinctly shown that the 


| porter of the Times was present upon the occasion,) was on the part of his | movement was the work of Russian intrigue, it seems clear, at all events, 


Majesty designed partly to conciliate, partly to intimidate the poct—half de 
precatory, and half commanding. We have no doubt that it was kind 
lively, amiable, awd a little high fown. The effect of the Royal exhortation or 


! 

| the Democrat is variously reported ; but it is said that a crowd of patriotic 
: | socente awaited his return to his lodgings, to learn the result of the con 

| 

} 


ference. 
the maiter stood, however, Mr. Herwegh was zllowed to acquire importance 
| atthe King’s expense. Within a very short time of this interview he pro 
paper before-mentioned. But eitler the King or the Cabmet had by thi 
time found out what sort of person they had to deal with. and therefore they 


added one imprudence to another by protibiting the journal altogether it 
condescended to take of the 


is true, that the notice which his Majesty had 
editor would have insored to it a very extensive ¢ rculation. 
og that this check bad been put upon his 

| Cow to write a letter to his Majesty, whi 
tis not the least extraordinary part of this « 


Upon ascertain 


» we now ley before the public 


range production, that after bav 


ling to their own conecien g been mtended for the K ng's private meditation, ‘unter vier augen 
. n th ; ‘ , athe -« *y . . 
conviction, in reg rd to the , natters wh they may have to decide ¢ should have been after much discussion published in Germany Mr 
et ?. ema — i« oe reeset { . 
i j na - J mo Gas rested much of ber case upon the ; hie rwegh etates expressly, that it wes mtended te be sinictly pny ate a ma) 


The sequel! will show that this result was not quite satisfactory. As 


| ceeded to Konigsberg, to enter upon his functions as editor of the Opposition | of Rassia, and a dec lared enemy of bis own brother Milosch 
}tronage address, and treated as so entirely one matter the subjects of the | 


two documents ; for protection against the encroachments of the Civil Courts | 


literary labours, Mr. Herwegh sat | the revo 


. | that the Autocrat is the greatest gaiver by the occurrence referred to. 
_| [tus notorious that Russian money and intrigae effected the forced abdication 
, |of Prioce Milosch (father of the young Michel Obrenowiez) in 1839. Michael 
succeeded his brother Milas, (who survived his accesmon only a few weeks) 
and was only 16 years of age when he obtained from the Porte his Banatt of 
investiture. This b ry fell under the combined rule of bis mother—a wild fana- 
tic, both in religion and politics who hated her husband, and was devoted en 
trely to Russian interests—and bis uncle, Ephriam Obrenowiez—e paid agent 
t Thos Michael 
» | became an easy tool in the hadns of Rossian diplomacy, and lent humeelf to 
excite the troubles which broke out in Bulyariaand Roumelia He made him 
i self obnoxious to Austria, principally by resisting her desire fora cartel to give 
up Austrian deserters taking refoge im Servia, after which I’rince Metteruich 
withdrew all countenance from him. Bat the misconduct of the youth, or rather 
¢ of his mother and uncle, scon began to degost the Serviaa 
struggle for ascendancy between 
of ah was naturally co caltivets 








ng volen 
aod then commenced an indirect 


ria, in which the primary objec 


| population, 
| Kussta aod A 
i 


thes | the affections of the people, and so withdraw them from the nfuence of the other 


{hat Anstria worked for and with the p« ple inthe straggl sn pee 
is not less clear to Gs thal ..ueee 


| Power 
Prace Michael, there can be no doubt , but i 


Vo 
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; 
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epeedily determined upon a similar policy.from finding Michael incompetent 
wae task assigned hun, ae perceiving that Kussian objects would be more | 
surely attained by qubstituting ‘for that silly youth some other Russian crea- 
tase, than by attempting to support Michael and his abettors against the po- 
will. aatuelingh. Russian emissaries were sent into Servia and other 
ban inces. Baron Lieven’s visit to Belgrade was followed iy the 
revolt of Nissa ; and Genera! du Hamet's appearance at Bucharest produced 
4 similar result, in the fall of Prince Ghika. The spark fired at Nissa soon set 
the whole of Servia in a blaze, which terminated, as we have seen, in the ex- 
palsion of Prince Michael from the land ; and the active instruments by whom 
thie was accomplished were the established and paid agents of Russia—Wus- 
cies, Siemicz, and Abraham Petronowiez, supported by Camil Pasha, and by 
a Turkish commissioner, who had been sent ostensibly to inquire into vad 
causes of discontent. It is confidently affirmed, that the two Turkish function- 
aries were rewarded with a large sum of money for their services on the occa- 
sion, The climax is, that Alexander Georgiwicz—a man whose sole merit con- 
sists im beng a stanch partiean of Russia—reigns in Servia. This roler is 
described as destitute of ali useful talent, but is known as the sun of the cele- 
brated Czerny George, the hero of the revolt of 1806, and has resided for many 
years in Russia, as well as his mother, both having been in the receipt of pen- 
sions fromthe Russian Government. Latterly, Georgiwicz has been stationed 








at Techernicz, on the Danube, where he has acted as a check upon the Obreno- 


wiez family, in order to their subjection to Russisn rule. He is now warily 
supported by that portion of the German and Hungarian press which is sub- 
servient to Russia, and which constantly indulges in the most absurd tirades 

** If, then, it is evident that Georgiwiez roles Servia in the interest of Rus- 
sia, what is the corollary to that conclusion! Why, that the Autocrat has 
advanced another step in that hitherto successfal career which he fondly hopes 
is one day to plant his eagles in Constantinople. We are not surprised at the 

alarm of Austria. She has only herself to blame for years spent in va- 
cillation and feeble inaction, when vigorous movement was required. Lord 
Palmerston long since exerted himself to impress upon the Austrian Cabinet 
the vital importance of not leaving the Servien game exclusively to Russian 
players, Had Metternich made a vigorous effort in 1839 to save Milosch, he 
might not have found it necessary in 1843 to be concentrating the Austrian ar- 
mes on the Servian frontier.” 

When first it became known at Vienna, Paris, and elsewhere, that Russia 
eras about to remonstrate with the Porte on the result of a revolution in which 
Russia herself was believed to have taken no inconsiderable part, the nature 
of the case suggested a strong presumption that this remonstrance was a feint, 
intended to dees the other European Powers to support Prince Alexander 
egainst Russia, though he was in reality the object of her choce. Our con- 
temporary was himself the dupe of the artifices which were used throughout 
Europe to aceredit this false impression 

The manamuvre, however, failed. Neither Prince Metternich nor M. Guizot 
were blinded by it, and it was effectually exposed by the press. Austria has 
therefore joined her bund fide remonstrance against the deposition of the Obre- 
nowiez family to the remonstrance of Russia. The resistance which the Porve 
has hitherto offered to this remonstrance sufficiently indicates her knowledge 
that to accede to it will be to offend the more powerful of her two advisers 
Prince Metternich therefore is preparing to support his arguments by concen 
trating troops (according to our contemporary) on the eastern frontier of the 
Austrian empire. 

Im the mean time it appears to be of very little importance who is to be on 
the throne of Servia as long as the government is in the hands of ministers like 
Wusciez aud Petronowicz. These men are notoriously the paid agents of Rus- 
sia; they conspired against Prince Milosch in 1835; they deposed him in 

1839; they deposed his successor in 1842; and they have now got the pro- 
vince into their own hands, partly as leaders of the revolutionary party, partly 
as the instruments of Russian power. 

We do not believe that our contemporary is right in supposing that the Ser- 
vians are “attached to Russian institutions,” or that ‘ Austria is unpopular 
among them.” They are doubtless opposred to Torkish institutions, as all the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan, and especially those in Europe, may be said 
to be opposed to the institutions of Islam. But the real condition of Servia is 
that of independence, won by her own bravery, and recognized by solemn 
weaties. 

Servia does not stand, like Moldavia and Wallachia, under the protectorate 
of Russia, and if Austria had sopported the Turkish Government with pro- 
per vigour, the privileges guaranteed to the Servian nation, and the hereditary 
succession in the Obrenoweiz family, would have preserved the principality 
from all northern aggressions. 






the whole of the Marquis Welle-ley’s government,” dc. 








The British Government has, of course, only an indirect interest and an in- 
direct influence in these questions ; but no one can doubt that to Austria and 
Turkey they are of the highest consequence, and that in reality it is the 
** Eastern question” under a new form which is thus exciting the attention of 
the diplomatic world. France has sufficiently indicated the importance she at- 
taches to these events by the appointment of a consular or diplomatic agent 
at the town of Sophic, in Bulgeria, at the foot of the Balkan. But the inter- 
vention of France may tend either to accelerate or to avert the evil, as the 
course of her policy may lead her to court or to resist the Cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersborgh ; and the influence of a French resident in Bulgaria is as likely 
hereafter to increase the dangers which threaten the Sultan's authority and 
ndependence in his Europoan dominions as to remove them. 7 

° ———S— EE 
DEATH OF THOMAS HAMILTON, ESQ. 

There are few things more painful connected with the increase of years in 
an established periodical like our own, than to observe how “ friend after 
friend departs,” to witness the gradual thinning of the ranks of its contribu- 
tore by death, and the departure, from the scene, of those whose talents or 
genius had contributed to its early influence and popularity. Many years have 
not elapsed since we were called on to record the dea‘h of the upright and in 
velligent publisher, to whose energy and just appreciation of to public taste, 
ite origin and success are ina great degree to be ascribed. On the present 
occasion another of these melancholy memorials is required of us; the aecom- 
plished author of ** Cyril Thornton,” whose name and talents had been asso- 
ciated with the Magazine from its commencement is no more. He died at 
Pisa on the 7th December last. 

~” Mr. Hamilton exhibited a remarkable union of scholarship, high breeding, 
and amiability of disposition, To the habitual refinement of taste whieh an 
early mastery of the classics had produced, his military profession and inter- 
course with society had added the ease of the man of the world, while they 
had left unimpaired his warmth of feeling and kindliness of heart. Amidst 
the active services of the Peninsular and American campaigns, he preserved 
his literary tastes ; and, when the close of the war restored him to his coun 
try, he seemed to feel that the pexceful leisure of a soldier's life could not be 
more appropriately filled up than by the cultivation of literature. The character- 
istic Of his mind was rather a happy union and balance of qualities than the pos 
session of any one in excess ; and the result was a peculiar composure and grace- 
fulness, pervading equally his outward deportment and his babits of thought. ‘The 
only work of fiction which be has given to the public certainly indicates high 
powers both of pathetic and graphic delineation ; but the qualities which first 
and most naturally attracted attention, were rather his excellent judgment of 
character, at once just and generous, his fine perception and command of wit 
and quiet humour, rarely, it ever, allowed to deviate into satire or sarcasm, 
and the refinement, taste, and precision with which he clothed his ideas, whe- 
ther in writing or im conversation. From the boisterous or extravagant he 
seemed instinctively to recoil, both in society and in taste. 

Of his contributions to this Magazine it would be out of place here to speak, 
further than to say that they indicated a wide range and versatility of talent, 
embraced both prose and verse, and were universally popular. “ Cyril Thorn- 
ten,” which appeared w 1827, instantly arrested public attention and curio- 
sity, even in an age eminently fertile in great works of fiction. With little 
of plot—for n pursued the desultory ramblings of military life through various 
climes—it possessed a wonderful truth and reality, great skill in the observa- 












indeed a strong observation under Sir. J. Craig, &c.”” The note thereon is,— 
“ Toe army ‘in the field,’ as it was called, and as in my time it ‘ always’ was, 
with all equipments prepared for immediate service, was the only preparation 
made against the ‘certainly meditated’ attack of Zamaun Pchab.—W.” [The 
text spells it “Schab."] At page 15 the text quotes from “ Alison's History,” 
v. vii, pp. 184 and 185 where that author speaks of the overthrow of Colonel 
Monson’s division, and the disastrous confidence thereby generated among the 
restless and rebellious native chiefs, &c. ; the writer of the pamphlet observes, 
* When again, in the war with Holkar, the Marquis deviated from his usval 
policy,” &c , and “these impending evils were arresied by a recurrence to 
those better and wiser councils, which, with the one exception, characterized 
he Marquis, in his 
note exclaims—‘] never deviated from my fixed policy ; Monson (a poor, 
weak, though brave man), with the best intentions deviated from it, and | spared 
bim on a fixed principle, ‘ never to cast blame on those whose intentions were 
fair and honest, although my own fame might suffer.’ All the phrases ‘de- 
parted,’ ‘ recurring to,’ &c., are quite misapplied—they should be corrected. 
Moneon’s advance and retreat were no acts of mine. | wish the author of this 
letter, who seems to be a well-informed and judicious person, would inform 
Mr. Alison of these facts. Mr. Alison's work is excellent, and most fair to 
me, but he has made some mistakes which I could correct if | knew him or any 
of his friends —-W." ‘The pamphlet was purchased for the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and it is said that, on the price being mentioned to him, he evinced, not 
unnaturally, the utmost surprise. The competitor against Mr. Hatchard, who 
bought the Jot, was Mr. Blackwood, the publisher of Mr. Alison's history, that 
firm desiring to possess such testimony to the general excellence of the work. 
Mr. Hatchard’s order, however, was unlimited—merely “ buy it ;" and, if Mr. 
Alison's publishers had not entered the field, there were others prepared to go 
a very high price. One gentleman was ready to go as high as 50/, so that his 
Grace had no chance of obtaining a bargain. The circumstance is unprece- 
dented in the history of gales of books, autographs, &c. 





ASHBURTON TREATY—RIGHT OF VISITATION. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

To the House of Representatives : 

Incompliance with the resolution of the House of Representatives on the 
22d inst., requesting me to communicate to the House ‘“ whatever correspon 
dence or communication may have been received from the British Government 
respecting the President's construction of the late British Treaty concluded 
at Washington, as it concerns an alleged right to visit American vessels” | 
herewith transmit 4 report made to me by the Secretary of State. I have also 
thought proper to communicate copies of Lord Aberdeen’s letter of the 20th 
December, 1841, to Mr. Everett ; Mr. Everett’s leiter of the 23d Dec. in 
reply thereto ; and extracts from several lettersof Mr. Everett to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

I cannot forego the expression of my regret at the apparent purport of a 
part of Lord Aberdeen’s despatch to Mr. Fox. I had cherished the hope that 
all possibility of misunderstanding as to the true construction of the eighth 
article of the Treaty lately concluded between-Great Britain andthe United 
States, was preciuded by the plain and well weighed language in which it is 
expressed. The desire of both Governments is to put an end as speedily as 
possible to the slave trade, and that desire, | need sesrcely add, is as strong!y 
and sincerely felt by the United States asit can be by Great Britain. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that the trade, though now universally reprobated, was, 
up toa late period, prosecuted by all who chose to engage in ‘t ; and there were 
unfortuntely but very few Chr stian powers whose subjects were not permitted 
and even encouraged, to share in the profits of what wes regarded as a per- 
feetly legitimative commerce. It originated at a period long before the United 
States had become independent, and was carried on within our borders in op- 
position to the most earneat remonstrances and expostulations of some of the 
colonies in which it was most actively prosecuted. 

Its character, thus fixed by common consent and general practice, could only 
be changed by the positive assent of each and every nation, expressed either 
in the form of muncipal law, or conventional arrangement. The United States 
led the way in efforts to suppress it. They claimed no right to dictate to others 
but they resolved, without waiting forthe co operation of other powers, to pro- 
hibit it to their own citizens, and to visit its perpetration by them with condign 
punishment I may safely affirm thatit never occurred to this Government 
that any new maritime right accrued to it from the position it has thus assumed 
in regard to theslave trade. If, before our laws for its suppression, the flag of 
every nation might traverse the ocean unquestioned by our cruisers, this free. 
dom was not, in our opinion, in the least abridged by our municipal legislation 
Any other doctrine, it is plain, would subject to an arbitrary and ever varying 
system of maritime police, adoped at willby the great naval Power for the 
time being, the trade of the world in any places, or in any articles, which such 
power might see fit to prohibit to its own subjects or citizens, 

A principle of this kind could scarcely be acknowledged, without sub- 
jecting commerce to the risk of constant and harassing vexations. The 
attempt to justify such a pretension from the right to visit and detain ships 
upon reasonable suspicion of piracy, would deservedly be exposed to univer 
sal condemnation, since it would be an attempt to convert an established rule 
of maritime law, incorporated as a principle into the international code by the 
consent of all nations, into a rule and principle adopted by a single nation, and 
enforced only by itsassumed authority. To seize and detain a ship, upon sus 
picion of piracy, with probable cause and in good faith affords no just ground 
either for, complaint on the part of the nation whose flag she bears, or claim of 
indemnity ov the part of the owner. The universal law sanctions, and the 
common good requires, the existence of such arule. The right, under such 
circumstances, not only to visit and detain, but to search a ship is a perfect 
right, and involves neither responsibility nor indemnity. But with this single 








tion and portraiture of onginal character, and a peculiar charm of style, blend 
ing freshness and vivacity of movement with classic delicacy and grace. The | 
tt Ile * 

work soon becaine nat urally and justly popular, having reached a second ed:- 
toa shortly after publication : a third edition has recently appeared. The 
‘ pas Jenir } ‘ ” ’ 

Annais of tie Peninsular Campaign” had the merit of clear narration, united 
with much of the same felicity of style; but the size of the work excluded 
hat full developement and picturesque detail which were requisite to give in 
dividuality to its pictures. His last work was “Men and Manners in Ame 
rica,” of which two German and one Fre 


ed.—Blackwood’s Magazine veh translation have already appear 
-_—_—~—___ 
THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY'S COMMENTS ON MR. ALISON. 
The circumstance, so wholly onpreceder.ted, of ar 
yablished in 1842, and stil! on sale, having procured. at . 
saenenees sum of 95/. 11s., merely because it had ay fy: oir 
votes by the late Marquis, has naturally directed considerable attention to the 
remarks ; and, as one portion of them in particular is +o } ynourable to his 


r 
- r b “te 2 2 

memory as 4 man, and his character as one having athority (th 
M t 
‘ 10ns0n ), it 


eighteenpenny pamphict, 


Z exercised 
ere he speaks of the principle on which he screened Colone 

may not be unacceptable to many to record an exact copy of the manuscript 
tents. At page 6 of the pamphlet (entitled “ Lotter to the Duke of Wel 
ston on the present State of India,”’) the text says, “ He (the Marquis) sent 





exception, no nation has, in time of peace, any authority to detain the ships of 
another upon the high seas, on any pretext whatever, beyond the limits of the 
territor.al jurisdiction 

And such, I am happy to find, is substantially the doctrine of Great Britain 
herself, in her most recent official declarations, and even in those now commu 
nicated to the House. These declarations may well lead us to doubt whether 
the apparent definition between the two governments is not rather one of dif- 
ference than of principle. Not only is the right of search, properly so called, 
disclaimed by Great Britain, but even that of mere vsit and inquiry is assert 
ed with qualifications inconsistent with the idea of a perfect right. In the de- 
spatch of Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Everett, of the 20th December, 1841, as also 
that just received by the British Minister in this country, madeto Mr. Fox, his 
Lordship declares that if, in spite of all the precaution which shall be used to 
prevent such occurrences, an American ship, by reason of any visit or deten- 
tion by a British cruiser, * should suffer loss and injury, it would be follow- 
ed by prompt and ample remuneration.” And in orderto make more manifest 
her intentions in this respect, Lord Aberdeen, in the despatch of the 20th De- 
cember, nakes known to Mr. Everett the nature of the instructions given to 
the British cruisers. These are such as, :f faithfully observed, would enable 
the British Government to approximate the standard of a fair indemnity. That 
Government has in several cases fulfilled her promises in this particular, by 
making adequate reparation for damage done on our commerce. It seems ob- 
vious to remark, that a right which is only to be exercised under such restric- 
tions and precautions, and risk, in case of any assignable damage, to be follow- 
ed by the consequences of a trespass, can scarcely be considered any thing 
more than a privilege asked for, and either conceded or withheld on the usual 
principles of international comity. 

The principles laid down in Lord Aberdeen’s despatches, and the assurances 
of indemnity therein held out, although the utmost reliance was placed on the 
good faith of the British Government, were not regarded by the Executive as 
a sufficient security against the abuses which Lord Aberdeen admitted might 
arise in even the most cautious and moderate exercise of their new maritime 
police. And therefore, in my views at the opening of the last session, I set 
forth the views entertained by the Executive on this subject, and substantially 
affirmed both our inclination and our ability to enforce our own laws, protect 
our fleg from abuse, and acquit ourselves of all our duties and obligations on 
the high seas. In view of these assertions the Treaty of Washington was 
negotiated ; and upon consultation with the British negotiator as to the quan- 
tum of force necessary to be employed in order to attain these objects, the re- 


sult to which the most deliberate estimate led was imbodied in the eighth | 


article of the Treaty 

Soch were my views at the time of negotiating that Treaty, and such, in my 
opinion, ts its plain and fair inte rpretation. I regarded the eighth article as re- 
moving all possible pretext ou the ground of mere necessity, to Visit and detair 
our ships on the African coast, because of any alleged abuse of our flag by 
slave-traders of other nations. We had taken upon ourselves the burden of 
preventing any such abuse, by stipulating to furnish an armed force—regarded 
by both the high contracting parties as sufficient to accomplish that object 
Denying as we did and do, all color of right to exercise any such general police 
over the flags of independent nations, we do not demand of Great Britain aay 
formal renunciation of her pretension, Still less Lad we the least idea of yield 


ng any thing ourselves in that respect. We chose to make a practical settle 


ment of the question. This we owed to what we had already done upon the 
subject. The honor of the country called for it—the henor of its fag demand 
ed that it should not be used by others to cover an iniquitous traffic. This 
Government, | am very sure, has both the inclination and the ability to do this 

and if need be, it will not content itself with a fleet of eighty guns—but sooner 
than any foreign. government shall exercise the province of executing its laws, 


and fulfilling its obligations, the highest of whieh is to 









| " to protect its flag alike from 
abuse or insult—it woald, I doubt not, put in requisition for that purpose its 
whole naval power. The purpose of this Government is faithfully to fulfil the 
Treaty on its part; and it will not permit itself to doubt that Great Britain 
will comply with it on hers. In this way peace will be best preserved and the 
most amicable relations maintained between the two countries. 
Washington, Feb. 27, 1843. 
To the Hon. the Speaker, &c. &. 

The Secretary of State, to whom has been referred a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the 22d inst., ray ay ase the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to that 1 » if not in his opinion impro- 
per, whatever correspondence or communication may have been received from 
the British Government respecting the President's construction of the late 
Treaty concluded at Washington, as it concerns an alleged right to rizit Ameri- 
can vessels, has the honor to inform the President that Mr. Fox, H.B.M. Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, came tothe Department of State 
on the 24th Feb. inst., and informed the Secretary of State that he had received 
from Lord Aberdeen, H. M. Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a 
despatch under date of the 18th of January, which he was directed to read to 
the Secretary of State of the United States. The substance of that despatch 
was, that there was a statement in a paragraph of the President's Message to 
Congress at the opening of the present session, of serious import, because, to 
persons unacquainted with the facts, it would tend to convey the supposition, 
not only that the question of right of search had been disavowed by the Pleni- 
potentiary at Washington, but that Great Britain had made concessions on 
that pow.t. 

That the President knew that the right of search never formed the subject of 
discussion during the late negotiation, and that neither was any concession 
required by the United Statcs-Government nor made by Great Britan 

That the engagement entered into by the parties to the Treaty of Washing- 
ton for suppressing the African Slave Trade was unconditionally proposed and 
agreed to. 

That the British Government saw in it an attempt on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to give a practical etlect to their repeated decla- 
rations against the trade, and recognized with satisfaction an advance towards 
the humane and enlightened policy of all Garistian States from which they an- 
ticipated much good. ‘That Great Britain would scrupulously fulfil the condi- 
tions of this engagement ; but that from the principles which she has constantly 
asserted, and which are recorded in the correspondence between the ministers 
of the United States, in England, and himself, in 1841, England has not re- 
ceded, and would not recede. That he had no intention to renew, at present, 
the discussion upon the subject. That his last note was yet unanswered. That 
the President might be assured that Great Britain would always respect the 
just claims of the United States. That Great Britain made no pretensions to 
interfere in any manner whatever, either by detention, visit, orsearch with 
vessels of the United States, known or believed to be such? But that ic still 
maintained and would exercise when necessary, its own right to ascertain the 
genuineness of any flag which a suspected vessel might bear ; that if in the ex- 
ercise of this right, either from involuntary errr, or in spite of every precaution, 
loss, or injury, should be sustained, a prompt reparation would be afforded. But 
that it should entertain fora single instant the notion of abandoning the right 
itself, would be quite impo-sible ! 

That these observations had been rendered necessary by the message to 
Congress. That the President is undoubtedly at hberty to address that as- 
sembly in a y terms which he may think proper ; but if the Queen's servants 
should not deem it expedient to advise Her Majesty also to advert to these 
topics in her speech from the throne, they desired nevertheless to hold them- 
selves perfectly free when questioned in Parliament, to give all such explana- 
tions as they might feel to be consistent with theirduty, and necessary for the 
elucidation of the truth. 

The paper having beer read and its contents understood, Mr. Fox was told 
in reply that the subyect would be taken into consideration, and that a despatch 
relative to it would be sent, at an early day to the American Minister in Lon- 
don, who would have instructions to read it to Her Majest»’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. DANIEL WEBSTER 

I  —— 
THE GREAT EXPLOSION AT DOVER. 
From the London Atheneum. 

Having witnessed the great explosion at Dover, on Thursday the 26th, from 
the summit of the cliff next adjoining it to the southward, and from the nearest 
point to which any access was permitted, I would gladly place on record, in 
your valuable Journal, some features of this magnificent operation, which struck 
me atthe time as extremely remarkable, and which have not, [ think, been 
adequately placed before the public in auy account that | have seen. These 
features are, the singular and almost total absence of all those tumultuous and 
noisy manifestations of power which might naturally be expected to accompany 
the explosion of so enormous a quantity (19,000 1b.) of gunpowder, and which 
furmed, | have no doubt, the chief atiraction of many who came from great 
distances to witness it,—viz. noise, smoke, earthquake, and fragments hurled 
to vast distances through the air. 

Of the noise accompanying the immediate explosion, I can only describe it as 
a low mormur, lasting bardly more than half a second, and so faint, that had a 
companion at my elbow been speaking in an ordinary tone of voice, I doubt not 
it would have passed unheeded. Nor was the fall of the cliff (nearly 400 feet 
in height, and of which no less than 400,000 cubic yards were, within an inter 
val of time hardly exceeding ten seconds, distributed over the beach on an area 
of eighteen acres, covered to an average depth of 14 feet, and in many parte 
from 30 to 50,) accompanied with any considerable noise ; certainly with none 
which attracted my own attention, or that of several others similarly stationed, 
with whom [ afterwards compared notes. A pretty fresh breeze from the 
south-west might be regarded as influential in wafting it away, were it not that 
the fall took place under the lee of the cliff on whose edge we were stationed. 

Ihe entire absence of smoke was another and not less remarkable feature of 
the phenomenon. Much dust, indeed, curled out at the borders of the vast 
rolling and undulating mass, which spread itself like a se:ni-fluid body, thinning 
vut in its progress ; but this subsided instantly ; and of true smoke there was 
absolutely not a vestige. Every part of the surface was immediately and clear- 
ly seen—the prostrate* flag-staff, (speedily re-erected in the place of its fal)— 
the broken turf which a few seconds before had been quietly growing at the 
summit of the el ff—and every other detail of that extensive field of ruin, were 
seen immediately in all their distinctness. Full in the midst of what appeared 
the highest part of the expanding mass, while yet in rapid motion, my attention 
was attracted by a tumultuous and somewhat upward-swelling motion of the 
earth, whence | fully expected to see burst forth a volume of pitchy smoke, 
and from which my present impression is, that gas, purs/ied from carbonaceous 
matier in passing through innumerable fissures of cold and damp material, 
was still in progress o/ escape ; but whether so or not, the remark made at the 
moment is sufficient to prove the absence of any impediment to distinct vision. 

As regards the amount of tremor perceived, I must confess having speculated 
with some little anxiety on the probable stability of the aorupt and precipitous 
ridge on which I stood ; and might therefore have somewhat underrated the 
exceedingly trifling movement which actually reached that point, and which 
I think I have felt surpassed by a heavy waggon passing along a paved street. 
The impression, slight as it was, was single and brief, and must have originated 
with the first shock of the powder, and not from the subsequent and prolonged 
rush of the ruins, which I can positively say communicated no perceptible tre- 
mor whatever. 

| have not heard of a single scattered fragment flying out as @ projectile, im 
any direction—and altogether the whole phenomenon was totally unlike any- 
thing which, according to ordinary ideas could have been suppused to arise 
from the action of gunpowder. Strange as it may seem, this contrast between 
the actual and the expected effects, gave to the whole scene a character rather 
of sublime composure than of headlong violence, of graceful ease than of 
straggling effort. How quietly, in short, the gigantic power emp oyed perfurm- 
ed its work may be gathered from the fact that the uperators themselves 
who discharged the batteries were not aware that they had taken eifect, 
but theught the whole affair a failure, until reassured by the shout which hailed 
its success. ? 

The remarkable absence of noise and tremor which characterized this opera- 
tion is explained by the structure of chalk as a mate rial, and by the rifty state 
lof the cliff as a body. Of all swbstances, perhaps chalk is the worst adapted 
for conveying sound, and the best for deadening the vibration propagated 
through it by a heavy blow. The initial hammer-like impulse of the newly- 
created gas on the walls of the chambers of the mines (of which it must be 
recollected there were three, simultaneously exploded), was doubtless thus 
deadened by traversing at least 75 feet of chalk, even in the shortest direction, 
or line of least resistance—and ‘his must have taken place before the mass 
could have been sensibly moved from ‘ts seat by the expansive force ge nerated, 
which, however vast, proved incapable (as indeed it was expressly pr vided it 
should be) to commuaicate to its enormous load any greater velocity than 
barely sufficient to rift and bulge it outwards, leaving gravity to do the rest. 
Nothing ean place in a more signal light the exactness of caiculation which 
basing itself on a remarkably simple rule, the result of long pr actical expe- 
rience,) could enable the eminent engineer ( Mr. Cubut), by whom the whole 
| arrangeasents are understood to have been made, so completely to task to its 


| urmost every pound of powder employed, as to exhaust its whole effort in use- 


Joun Tries. 

















* It has been stated the’ ‘se flagstaff continued erect, but this (io .canc eda\ (be 
| tistinct evidence of m own selses is incorrect, 
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fal work—leaving no superfluous power to be wasted in the 





I have the honor, to be, &c. 
J. F. W. Herscuev. 


the railway company. 
Collingwood, Jan. 31, 1843. 


“Summary. 





Intelligence has been received from M. d’Arnaud, who has been sent with = 
expettian by Mehemet Ali to explore the Upper Nile. The expedition _ 
found that the larger body of water came from the southern, and not from the 
western, branch of the Nile, and therefore had proceeded up the former. = 
accident in the upsetting of one of the boats had destroyed all M. d mony 8 F 
collections of objects of natural history ; but his journals and observations hai 


been preserved. 
It is said thattwe genuine Rembrandts have been lately sold 


being taken from the artist’s easel up to the present time. 
the two, and were purchased by M. Nieuwhuys of Brussels. 


The Great Northern Steam Ship. —This vessel arrived in the East India 
docks on Wednesday last from Ireland, and has since been visited by a oo 
ber of nautical gentlemen, including Captain Sir Edward Parry, Mr. Lloyd, 
chief engineer of the Woolwich dockyard, &e. &c. The Great Nothern is fit- 
ted with Smith’s Archimedean screw, and is one of the largest vessels to which 
that principle has hitherto been applied. She was built at Londonderry by Mr. 
The following are 
her dimensions :—Extreme length 247 feet, length between perpendiculars 
222 feet, extreme breadth 37 feet, depth in hold 26 feet draft of water 16 feet, 
with a dead weight of 1°300 tons, consisting of coals, ballast, machinery, &c. ; 
The diameter of the cylinder in 68 inches, the length of stroke 4 feet 6 inches, | miles. 


W. Coppin, and laid down about eighteen months since. 


ion of wa 
less u or mischievous dispersion, and thus saving at a blow not less than 
7,000) 10 


at Amster- 
dam, after having been kept in the same house in which they wacked 30 - 





Atoton. 


on a large amethyst, as a testimony of his sincere respect and esteem ; and to 
his highly.esteemed friend, Lord Brougham, his Grenville Homer, in four vo- 
lumes quarto, as a mark of his bigh consideration and of his affectionate at- 
tachment. To all bis servants, his Lordship gives six months’ wages from the 
day of his death, and his wardrobe to his valet. The personal estate is sworn 
under 6,000. 

Natural Curiosities of the Marquesas Islands —Nukabiva is the best island, 
and the only one which possesses anything like a harbour or anchorage ; 
in the interior of this island there are two natural curiosities that | have never 
seen noticed by any traveller. One is an enormous tree, in all its freshness 
and perfection, 108 feet in girth, measured by my own hands, and which was pro- 
bebly flourishing before the food. The other is an intoxicating spring of water, 
from which I filled all our empty bottles and carried them to Brazil, to the as- 
tonishment of all those who partook of it.— Times’ Correspondent. 

Singular Coincidences.— During the year 1842 there died,” says the 
Courrier Francais, * the last of the Abbesses crosses of France (Madame 
the Countess de la Marche); the last of the Chanoinesses of Kemiremont (the 
Countess of Arma de Monspey) ; the last of the Prelate Abbes of Flanders 
(the Abbé Delvinge) ; the last of the Augustinian Monks of France (the Abbé 
Mollard) ; the last’ of the Hermits of Switecriand (the Hermit Kavffman), 
found frozen in the forest of Dafikon ; the last of Councillors of the Parliament 
of Navarre (M. du Parage) ; the last of the companions of the famous Paul 
Jones, and the last of the companions of Cook, This is an entire society, an 
entire age, which has disappeared !” 

Velocity of Sound.—In a still night the voices of the workmen at the distil- 
lery of Battersea may be heard at Westrainster-bridge, an interval of three 
miles. The watch-word at Portsmouth, it is said, can be heard at Ryde, in 
the Isle of Wight, a distance of four or five miles. The echo in Woordstock- 
park is repeated seventeen times by day, aud twenty by night. The artillery 
at the siege of Genoa by the French was heard at Leghorn, a distance of 90 
The firing at the battle of Waterloo was heard at Dover, at a distance 
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oil 
115 
coeval with the earliest existence of navies. Without it ships of war in time 
of peace would be useless, and they would sail the ocean, the yest and laughing- 
stock of pirates, and the contempt of mankind. As well might we establish = 
Police without power to arrest criminals, courts without authority to enforee 
their decisions, oF send an army into the field without ammunition, as to attempt 
to abrogate thie great function of the armed ships of civilized nations. Not 
only have the British, the French, and other European ships of war, at al! times 
overhauled and visited vessels of a doubtful character, but those of America 
herself, ss is known to all persons conversant with the practices and usages on 
the * highways of nations,” The right and the practice, is, and has been so 
common, that we wonder why it has been questioned ; and in proof of what we 
Aseer 
» 


' “‘ we beg to copy the following paragraph from the New York Evening 
ost. 





Right of Visitation and Search.—There is, in the practice on the ocean, @ 
distinction between a visitation and a search. It is the practice for men-of- 
war, while on their cruising ground, to hail, to order to lay to, and to send a 
boat on board merchantmen whenever the commander may deem it expedi- 
ent. We have seen the commander of our own American mnen-of-war over- 
take merchant vessels and packets, sailing wader the Spanish flag, and with 
Spanish papers, command the same vessels to lay to, aad send an officer on 
board and imspect the ship's papers. ‘They have also fired a twenty-four pound 
ball across the path of foreign merchantmen, end thereby caused that vessel to 
steer from her course, pass under the man of-war's stern, and answer for them- 
selves. It is not, we presume, the practice to approach every vessel that may 
be discovered. A suspicious appearance of the s ranger determines the com- 
mander. In some cases we have seen the American man-of-war give chase, 
and crowd sail upon sail, and at the same time fire ball after ball over the 
chase ; and im one instance, of a chase between two swift ships, the chase, a 





and the number of strokes per minute 17; the diameter of the propelling 
screw is no less than 1] feet. The Great Northern is frigate built, pierced on 
her upper deck for 44 guns, and fully rigged as an ordinary sailin vessel. 
The mainmast is 90 feet high, and its diameter 33 inches. The lengt 1 of main 
yard 79 feet, and the diameter 224 inches. When im full sail she spreads no 
less than 6,700 yards of canvass. Her speed under steam power only was 
accurately tested before she left Ireland, on Loch Foyle, where she made eight 
and a quarter-knots per hour, equal to nine and a half statue miles ; and in her 
voyage to England she ran, under sai! only, from Ower’s light-ship, near Ports- 
mouth, to Dungeness, a distance of sixty-six nautical miles, in five hours. rhe 
position of her machinery is near the stern, leaving the hold entirely free ses 
mercantile purposes, and the boilers and furnaces are all placed below the wa- 
ter-line. The machinery occupies about one-sixth of the tonnage of the ves 
sel. The consumption of fuel is about one ton per hour, and the extraordinary 
capacity ofthe ship may be judged from the fact, that, with six hundred tons of 
: coals on board, she will take in one thousand tons of measurement goods, aud 
afford accommodation between decks for no less than eight hundred troops 
Her destination is not at present known, bat there can be but little doubt that 
she will be engaged in the India trade. Thirteen large vessels are at present 
fitting with the Archimedean screw, among which may be mentioned the Great 
Britian, now building at Bristol, a vessel of more than 3,000 tons burthen, the 
Rattler Government frigate, and three Frinch ships of war. 


Lord Clive’s Sword. —The sword with which Lord Clive was girded on being 
. elected one of the knights of the Northern Division of Shropshire was of the 





Baltimore clipper, was determined to raise no flag, and to continue a defiance, 


until she saw the American flag, when the man-of- war luffedto fire. ‘This kind 
| of visit is a distinct thing from a search. 


in a direct line of 140 miles, of which 110 were over land, *and the remainder 
over water.—F. Winslow's “ Health of Body and Mind.” 

Daguerréotypes —A patent has been granted to Mr. Beard for improvements | We close the subject by giving the following very conclusive remarks made 
inthe means of taking likenesses. It consists in colouring the pictures, and by Mr. Everett in the House of Representatives on Monday last 
the process is thas described in the Mechanics’ Magazine. After a picture | F 
has been obtained, a tracing of it is made upon glass, and from this copy on on i Globe of Tuesday. 
glass as many other copies are taken in tracing paper as there are different co- M Evenut? tert obtei ath edie I Y. 
lours intended to be used. From the tracing appropriated to each colour s conan tes ve a a ae and ae oe now to the right 
those parts are cut out which are to be represented of that colour, so that, when | British val og ro so muen Whe said ; and this he took 1, was not 
superposed be the a of the Pal it covers all but those + sags “a me pies men in the laeee seaman aaendiis an cna ae ot need 
colour is to applied, (exactly inthe same way as in stencilling ie CO- | ; é ps ae, ’ 
lours are applied in the state of an impalpable powder, mixed with a as much bs boped would tan Sr geass > na — 
um ahie ‘ ~ . =e J orable reception, is 1¢@ 
gum arabic or isinglass as suffices, when then colours are breathed upon, or | preface, he begged leave to offer his amendment es aibitin his views of off 
otherwise gently heated, to fix the colours. ’ v 


— | that could be said on the subject. Mr. BE. then submitted the following 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days,6a— per cent. prem | * And beit further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the conmander of 


each of said vessels of said naval force to visit all vessels found on the coast 
Ene AIIBIOW,. 


of Africa, or within one hundred leagues thereof, which he shall have reason 
to poor noe to be American, and to be engaged in the slave-trade, for the sole 
naa ——— a purpose of ascertaining whether such vessel be American ; and if found not te 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1843. be American, such commander shall give to the captain of the vessel so viewed 

> = a certificate stating the name of his vessel, the name and rank of the command 
er, the date of the visit, and the time of detention of the vessel vieited—a 
memorandum of which visit, with the reasou therefor shall be placed on bis log- 








The conduct of the King of Prussia of late has become the subject of much se- 


vere discussion among the continental presses of Furope,and a strong sensation 














r book ; and report the same to the Secretary of the N + 
“ : P = ss ‘ M; _ What- ; 1@ Sec aryo ye Navy. 
| most superb description. The handle, which displayed the head and ne ck of } has been created which his Majesty may find it difficult to suppress h Mr. E. continued, that this bill proposed to send a feet of 80 guns to the 
: a horse, was profusely studded with diamonds. The blade was of exquisite | ever might have been the expectations raised, of a future representative go | coast of Africa, for the purpose of suppressing the slave-trade. Son. he con- 
: workmanship and slightly curved. It is the same sword worn by Tippoo = vernment in Prussia, in consequence of the late meeting of Deputies, at the tended thatthe duties required of the commander of thie squadron, by the 
: . ut chishtain’s pereon after the ¢ Seringapatam. dasal ‘ 
_ ere taken from ye es pee he cage) arved : ama of Bes = call of the monarch, many are now beginning to abate their anticipations on amendment he had just offered, was absolutely necessary, to enable them to 
ts value Is estimated at 2,0 ulneas — Sdlopain Journal. . . : ’ A . » benef . , , . —_ | 
London Electrical. Soviet Y* g ‘ P ie Wictins dalteensd.s finding that the Leipzig ‘* Allgemeine Zeitung” has been prohibited in Prussia, | ™ ome hee er “ oa renbtee- ' a a Pp ene were oe Versuls . be 
sondon lectrical Socrely.—On & aturday evening Mr. alxer : nt 2 ' sen ’ ot to interlere with the vessels of other nations, bul wih me- 
lecture, illustrative of his recent memoir ou lightning rods, before a meeting of | 07 Account of a flippant letter to the King, which appeared in the columns of | rican vessels, You have, said Mr. E., by your laws, declared the slave-trade 
the society and their scientific friends, in the large lecture-room of the Poly-| that important journal. Many whose sanguine temperament was disappointed piracy ; and your vessels, therefore, are to act against pirates, and to ascertain 
technic Institution. He stated that this was the first of a series of evenings | on finding that the project of the king were not so of rapid and revolutionary | whether the vessels they find on that coast are pirates or not. Your object 
+e nana? heer 7 th to to the illustration of papers read at the — a nature as they had hoped, gave up their expectations altogether, and cone | = tor wie Mi “ye HF ny bad Da 090. Bae: SP, BN Pee EES 
ary mee . ya 1e two electrics hines . 3 on, he s a ig viet u de ‘ h ake the 
nary meetings y aid of the two electrical machines of the instituti a | eidered ‘the selies of che Peessien eecnaseh es ticle these (htc. retidbation 1° ito you deny that right, you must take the ground that the flag 
went through a series of brilliant experiments, illustrative of the several con- . protects the ship : and if you find Turkish colors on a ship that has the name 
ditions given by Viscount Mahon as characterising an efficient lightning rod. | of the public. of the ** Sarah Ann, of New York,” on her stern, you have no right to visit 
He said but little on the majority of them, because they are generally recog- We cannot see the matter in so bad alight. It has always appeared to| her. But take the other ground ; and if the commander of one of your vewsels 
nized ; he dwelt only on that which is termed lateral discharge, and on that! ys that a national change should be deliberately brought about, and that a di finds the name of the Sarah Ano, of New York—or of Baltimore, il you please 
hin . . vit hm anit siahbouring stals I - —on t ate, ' - » 
pra one sea ae ted w - It, “1 uniting neight rina. J me ~ rin |) minution of the Royal authority, if intended at all, should be in such measure Peerrbedy cad ing ed got oe 6 id Te 
the rod itse or this pur} ose he introduces anew ¢€ xyperiment 0 exp al 1 f . , very bor 1 mt A 8 ¢ ay 1 ag wae no evidence 0 © CHA a 
origin of Priestley’s lateral spark. He showed that the inner coating of a and at such periods as the public feeling would bear without disturbance to | of the vossel. Vessels engaged in the slave-trade would know very very well 
charged jar contains more of une electricity than the outer coating dows of the the national tranquillity ; we felt that the King was proceeding wisely and | where the American cruisers and British cruisers wore ; and when they cawe in 
i other; that if a discharge \akes place and a quantity passes equivalent tocom- | pradently. and that by steadfastly adhering to this manner of producing the sight of the former, would hoist some other flag, and howt the American flag 
j " re he presence ' “nt nvert . , ; when they came » latte . : 
pensating the outer coa‘ing the presence of what remains within will convert | 0) 446 from an arbitrary to a representative and popular government, his ma- hen they came in sight of the latter. It would be perfectly idle and @ waste 
a portion of this discharge into free electricity. He termed this the induc- > hibit bot! , ! ; U ly the K of movey to send our squadron to the coast of Africa, valess they were directed 
ed residual, and demonstrated by mathematical formul# that it always occurs, Jouly Was CERMENEg LOE engeesy npE Dennemenee, nhappily the King has | to visit all vessels under the American flag, and assert the right of visit as an 
however small the discharge may be; and then showed how great its amount done that which politicians aver to be worse than a crime ; he has committed | American right. It was said that the right of search wes found in the jaw of 
must inevitably be in a lightning flash. In the course of illustrating the action] @ mistake, and that mistake, like most others, involves a continuation of erro. | nations as a belligerent right ; and that, not being in astate of war, this right 
of such electricity in its progress towards dissipation, he illummated ges vicinal | peoys proceeding, from which he cannot extricate himself without damage to | did not exist. What were the laws of nations! Had they derived thew force 
to an efficient conducting train. He introduced another new experiment with bisdtnnicé, Tha acrte éoneietell to tie Mtateasy’s eauiineead a ee Be | from the contentions of nations, or had they derived it from the general cousent 
the discs, showing the value of metallic connexions of vicinal bodies, and inci- | "8 °'8""'Y- a ponsie a Nis WeAjest\ bndescending to Gemand an | of nations in amity? But, granting it to be a belligerent right only . the United 
dentally proving the eafety of Mr. Harris’s conductors for copper-bottomed interview with a young man of some talent and spirit who was about to become | States had declared war against piracy, and could exercise this night while they 
vessels. He concluded by reminding the society how much they were indebt- the editor of anew journal opposed to the Prussian government ; the King | were carrying on that war. How did vessels of war act in cases of piracy ' Had 
ed tothe directors of the Polytechnic for the facilities they afforded for carrying | thereby sank from his position, and allowed the future editor (Mr. Hervegh) | they not the right to board vessels suspected to be piratical! and 1” ra 
ies P “ = Jaited Stat w t! : 1 agair fast 
out these inquiries. to rise above that which he had previously held. The young man seems to ten Proce fe the fact, AL. pon Be sed vee fora = tal by our 
"IY - . x 1 + P > g ’ : . ‘ r Y nite ‘ 
grand at of Greece pa oy newer 4 Tennent, M. } erin Queen has] have become une peu téte exallée by the unexpected honour, he writes in a ships of war? Our squadron én the ale of Africa Ganesed in scppresm 
ite ser permission to r. Lmerson lennent to accept and wear the star ; . ’ 
and other insignia of a Knight of the Redeemer, of which order the King of lofty style as if to an equal, he remonstrates with the King as if he were the the slave-trade, had always exercised this right; and so had our cruisers int 
Greece has done himthe honour to create him a Grand Commander, on re- | monarch’s superior, affects the philosopher and the cosmopolite, and announces bs - wud py 0s Sere — pay rr —— ss ate 
. ar! 77 ‘ \ . . cae satis a 2 p overe wt » 
— of his early services, military and literary, in behalf of that country. | his departure from the Prussian territories. This letter he publishes in the para = ff d hee isle, onan aoa be thoaght of be ha Bestest tf 
r. Tennent is, we believ } listinctior P . > reruse ’ . ; 
hee bam _— re 4 believe, the only commoner on whom this high distinct:oo Allgemeine Zeitung, and the King forbids the admission of that paper into| ¢ jrope was engaged in the suppression of the slave-trade ; and could we say 
Savings-Banks in Paris.—A communicat tk beaks of PF Prussia. to the British that they should not board our vessele for the purpose of ascer- 
. - ris.—: Unication on the saving-banks Oo aris, ’ : : i 
dit lnence ; - ' al 8 - Now this last is an arbitrary act, and it is officiously placed against the ap- | '#'ning, not whether they were American, but whether they were British ' All 
and its influence upon the population, has been made to the Academy by M distinction was lost in the assertion that there was any analogy between the 
Charles Dupin. We find in it the following interesing facts :—The Paris sav- | Pearances of popular objects as exhibited in the call of the deputies; and the : — y 
. ings bank, which was founded in 1818, received d It 9 " ars tt 5 insi } B i take ; right of visitation and the right of search, The right of eit was not only ea- 
. mee erate tear tae , 8, received during the first eight years the | king is said to be insincere in his professions. But this we think is a mistake ; | geneja/ to the protection and preservation of a lawful commerce, as well as the 
: «4,930, . In the eight succeeding years, viz., from 1827 to the end of | his Majesty holds all his arbitrary prerogative until the arrangements are fit for 


1834, it received 44,679 ,000/., and from 1835 to the end of 1842 it received : 
250,000,000f. During the first eight years the total number of depositors did the better form of government which he doubtless intends, but it is = great 
) not exceed 20,000, and in the second eight years it had not reached 49,000. it| Pity that he should have used it upon this occasion ; for it would have been 
is now nearly 150,000. M. Dupin divides the depositors into three series: lst,| greater and more magnanimous to have passed the letter by, without notice or 
the ar —_— : these who live by the labour of their hands ; 2d, the | comment, and have Jet the effervescence of Hervegh subside. It would have 
intellectual classes, whose occupations imp! é : aa 
pations imply intelligence, management, aod told better for the king himself, and would have helped to make up for the mis 


the means of acquiring capital ; and 3d, persons having fixed incomes from 
houses or lands. Out of 100,000 depositors, 77,337 belong to the first class, take in permitting an audience, which was altogether uncalled for, to a young 
aspirant for the honours of public spirit and patriotic expression. 


18,065 to the second, and 4,098 to the third —Galignani’s Messenger 


suppression of the slave-trade, but we could not stand before the world without 
conceding to u. 


CANADA. 

We rejoice to state that the Bulletins put forth on the state of the health of 
the Governor-General, are now of a favourable character, and lead us to hope 
that his Excellency will be yet restored. 

The political horizon has not of late been much disturbed, if we except the 
agitation produced by the election of anew Member for the city of Toronto, 
in the room of Mr. Buchanan who bas resigned. ‘The honor will be contested 
by Mr. Sherwood and Captain Macaulay, both Conservatives. This # moch to 
be regretted, for every act having a tendency to excite discord or even & tem- 
porary division among that party is fraught with infinite mischief. 

The meeting of the Legislature is again deferred, and as Sit Charles Met} 
calfe is expected in the steamer of the 4th March, the assembling of the House 
may not take place until he shall arrive. As Sir Charles Bagot is now, it is hoped, 
io & progressive state of amendment, the excitement and exertion attending a 
| meeting of the Parliament may have a very unfavourable influence ; he there- 
fore, as there is no very pressing emergency, owes tt to himself and to his fa- 
mily, not rashly to put his life again in jeopardy. 

Mr. Robert Baldwin, who is a sort of joint Premier with Mr. Lafontaine in 
the Cabinet, having twice missed stays, as sailors would term it, when beating 
up for English constituencies in the Upper Provinee, has been caught by what 


is called the Cod Fish constituency of Kamouski, m Lower Canada. It ws, 
doubtless, for them, a good haul. 


Scotch Church Question.—A very important circumstance has occurred in 
the features of this quesiion since Sir J. Graham's letter to the Moderator 
was published. On Friday last, in giving his opinion in another Church case, 
Lord Jefiery (whose elaborate opinion in defence of the Veto has been always 
held up by the leaders of the dominant party in the Assembly as the best state- 
ment of their case, and of the principles on which they hold the judgments of 
the House of Lords to be an invasion of their independence) declared in most 
distinct terms, that he was now satisfied that the case had been rightly decided 
by the Court of Session and by the House of Lords—that the Church had gone 
against the provisions of the statute law of the land, and that the Courts had 
Jurisdiction to restrain that excess of power. We look on this declaration as 
of great importance in regard to any petition to Parliament complaining of 
these judgments as against the constitution of the Church, or to any intention 
t2 secede on that ground 

Extraordinary Story —On Tuesday last, as two sawyers in the employ of 
P. Chaloner, Sons, and Co, ship-builders, Baffin-street, were employed in 

cross-cutting the limb of an oak tree, they came to what they considered a flaw 

in the wood, which, on examination, turned out to be a bird’s nest, containing 
six young birds, both in a state of perfect preservation at the time, though a 
little damaged, subsequently, by careless handling. Tie young birds are 
nearly full fie ged, and must have been nearly rea ly for flight, when the closing 
up of the entrance to the nest entombed them alive. The exclusion of the at 
m »spheric air must have been very sudden, for the bodies apparently retarn al! 
§ their juices, and exhibit not the jeast symptom of decomposition ' This hole 
in which the nest was built was six inches long by three inches wide, and it 
was enclosed in two inches of solid wood at the side nearest the surface. The 
birds, we believe, are of the ox-eved titmouse species. We have transmitted 
to the Ryoa! Institution the nest and its contents —Lirerpool Mercury. 





RIGHT OF VISITATION AND SEARCH. 

We give place to the Message from his Excellency the President to the 
Senate, on the supposed misunderstanding existing between the governments 
of Great Britam and the United States, on the eighth article of the Ashburton 
Treaty ; also the letter of Mr. Webster, accompanying the documents called 
for by the Senate, in reference to the same subject. The documents themselves 
are not yet printed. 

The tone of these two communications is very pacific and satisfactory, so 
much so as to give assurance that the point in dispute will be amicably ar- 
ranged. The President, indeed, says that the “ difference of the two govern- 
ments is rather one of definition than of principle ;"’ and he at the same time 
awards justice to the motives and objects of the British Cabinet. Mr. Web 
ster's letter will bear a similar interpretation, and we therefore have no appre- 


hension whatever that the peace of the two countries will be disturbed by this 
question. 


ST DAVID'S DAY. 

Anniversary of the Welsh Bencrolent Associatwn.—The second anniversary 
of this excellent institution, which is much upon the benevolent plan of 
those of St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and others of this city, was 
celebrated at Niblo’s saloon, on Wednesday last, under the auspices of the 
Tutelary Saint of the principality. The Cymri generally have sdopted the 
Temperance principle, and their brethren here are faithfully carrying st out. 
They have their reward for this line of conduct in being able to take thew 
wives and daoghters with them to participate in the annual festival, where the 
creature comforts are enjoyed in plenty bot in moderation, and they are there- 
by preserved in better condition to partake in the higher enjoyments whicke 
spring from the mind and the intellect 

The Chair was taken by the President of the Society, David Colden, Eeq., 

It is a very common error to suppose that this right of Visitation is a new| who was supported by R. Tinson, Eeq., first V. P. of St. George's Society, 
except ¢ iritime principle set by England. Nothing « ‘ enden, Eeq.. President of the New England Society, Egbert Bensom 
} © ua y lent choles’ Society, and various other gentlemen, 


The Public journals of the United States are beginning to make the proper 
distinction between the belligerent Right of Search, and the mere act of Visi- 
tation, to ascertain the true character of a suspicious vessel found at sea. It 
is indeed surprising how the two should have been confounded :—no nautical 
man, we believe, ever did confound them. Fears have existed that the Right 
of Visit, might perchance, when exercised by injudicious officers, degenerate 
into the right of Search ; or, in other words, that the practice of visiting may 
be abused. But this fear is provided against by the emphatic manner in which 
Lord Aberdeen assures the American Government, that all and every act of 
Esq, to Pwr ye al Sania mente stm ona John Thornt mn Down, | Sch abase shall be fully atoned for; and by the further fact that an act of that 


ong, faithivl, and use! sort 





The late Marquis Wellesley.—The will of the late Marquis Wellesley has 


heen - , } > == . . 
been brought into the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
probate ' 


services, is appointed the 
fred Montgomery, Es 
oO! his dutiful services 
sa:duaz ’ 
residuary legatee. 
test 


has already been satisfactorily arranged and due reparation made ; thus 
giving on behalf of Great Britain a practical illustration of the purity of her 
notives and the integrity of her professions. 


sole executor. A legacy of 1,000/. is given, to Al- 
1+ his Lordship’s Private Secretary, in considerat 
- The Marchioness Wellesley is constituted ge 
sy a codicil, dated the 18th of February. 1839. th 
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‘The company, consisting of about a hundred each of ladies and gentlemen, 
partook of an excellent and semptuous repast, prepared under the liberal ca- 
tership of Mr. Nible, and al:hough water was the only beverage on pod 
board, we could not perceive that there was any lack of cheerfulness and 
hilarity on that account. - 
“When the rage of bonger was appeased” the President opened the bus’. 
nese of the meeting, and truly gratifying indeed was it to hear him announce 
the rapid increase of the yet wfant society, and of the good which it had al- 
ready done in the holy cause of benevolence. One point in particular was & 
moving one, namely, that small as must necessarily have been the means of 





the still young institution, it had supported no fewer than five orphans. When 


the more grave communications were disposed of, the President made a taste- 
ful and classical allusion to the overthrow of the worship of Bacchus, and to 
the social advantages which resulted from a more rational worship, by per- 
mitting the refining help of woman's society at commemorations like that for 
which the present company were assembled. The whole of this speech—for 
which we regret we have not room—was gracefully and eloquently delivered, 
and received numerous warm and well deserved applauses. The President 





afterwards proposed successively the standing sentiments for the occasion, 
which were warmly cheered, and the guests from the other societies made 
their appropriate speeches. When the sentiment of “The Welsh language” 
was given, an address was made in Welsh, in reply thereto. We do not pre 
tend to understand that very hard and consonantal language ; but it was ev'- 
dent that nearly ail present did, and that there were expressions in the address 
which went to the soul of the Cymri, for the applauses were astounding and 
numerous. 

A Welsh festival would be nothing without a harp; there were two fine 
ones in the centre of the saloon, on which national airs were played 
a third was produced, to which a lady was handed twice or thrice during the 
evening, and on which she played with much skill and spirit. A national ode 
was likewise sung, to the air which in English is known as “ The rising of the 
Lark,” and with the accompaniment of the harp. Altogether this festival was 
a delightful one, whether we consider the structure of the assembly, the ho- 
novrable object of the institution, ite present and prospective benefits to the 
community, or—returning back to objects of sense—the substantial banquet 
of the table. 

There was another Welsh celebration on the same day ; bat as, according 
to the opinion of an Irish legislator, it is only a bird that can be in two 
places at once, we could not be present at the latter. We learn however that 
an excellent oration was delivered by G. W. Griffith, Esq., and that the pro- 
ceedings generally were of a highly satisfactory character 


Lectures on Elocution ; by Professor Greenbank.—We take unfeigned plea- 
sure in noticing the very able and masterly lectures on Elocution which have 
been delivered at the Society Library Hall of this city in the course of the cur- 
rent weok, by Professor Greenbank. Unlike the too great mass of professors 
in this science, who catch up hacknied topics, and intersperse them with thread- 
bare recita: ions, this gentleman appears to have successfully studied both the 
theory of Elocution itself, and the properties of the human voice which 1s its 
organ of communication ; and he happily demonstrates the correctness of the 
principles upon which his system of the science is based. Among other im- 
portant matters treated on by the Professor are defects and faults in voice or 
utterance ; and though he does not assert the possibility to effect a radical 
cure for a radical evil, he shows in his own personal case how much may be 
done to remedy the evil, by a proper mode of proceeding, and by a resolute ad- 
herence to the right mode of treatment. His natural voice is exceedingly harsh, 
of which he gave a specimen, but that in which he lectures is pleasing, musical, 
and flexible. 

The lecture on Monday evening was, of course, of a preliminary nature, in 





which he pointed out the importance of the subject, its condition at present, 
the particular properties which most conduct to excellence therein, and of | 
those which are calculated to elicit power over the feelings of hearers. On 
Wednesday he went into the consideration of that property in a speaker, which 
the master orator of the ancient world deemed paramount to all others— 
** action, action, action,” and showed in what a high degree it is necessary to 
the production of effect and to rivet the attention of hearers. In both these 
lectures he illustrated his propositions by appropriate recitations, delivered in 
elegant style. 

The third and last lecture of the course was delivered last night, and we 
therefore cannot now farther advert to it than to say it was on the Passions. 
These lectures have been attended, as they well deserve, by large audiences, 
consisting of many of the highest public characters in the city. The Professor 
will doubtless repeat them; for the encouragement on the present occasion 
must incite him thereto. 





EF The Engravings of Washington, for our subscribers at the following 
places, have this day been forwarded, viz. : Boston, Lowell and Salem, Mass.. 
to J. Powell, Cornhill, Boston. Albany, N. Y., to W. Lacy. Providence, Re 

J., to M. Robinson. District of Columbia to F. Taylor, Washington, D.C 
and Baltimore, to W. Taylor, North St. 





New Works.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of A Popular View of 
Homaopathy, by the Rev. Thomas R. Everest, Rector of Wickwar, from the 
second London edition, with annotations, and a brief survey of the progress 
and present stateof Homeopathy in Europe, by A. Gerald Hull,M D. In 
the above work, the production of a distinguished English clergyman, the au- 
thor gives as the title indicates, a popular view of the new system of medicine, 
and argues its advantages in a most clear and concise manner ; and in the pre- 
face, by the piquancy of his sarcasm, he returns with interest the compliment 
to those who have sought through the powerful agency of ridicule to bring dis- 
credit on the system, the benefits of which they have perhaps had neither the 
opportunity nor the inclination to examine. Inthe getting up the work is re- 
markably neat, and is embellished with a spirited portrait of Hahnemann, who 
a few years since was made an honorary member of the “ Medical Society of 
the Cuy and County of New York.’ The above is forsale by Wm. Radd , 
322 Broadway. 

Audubon's Birds of America.—No. 73 of this valuable work has come to 
hand, and its plates are unusually interesting. The contents are :-—** The 
Wood-|bis,” “* Roseate Spoonbill,” ‘‘ Black-crowned Night Heron,” “ Yellow 
crowned Night Heron,” “ American Bittern.” 





The New Mirror.—We earnestly commend to the attention of our readers, 
the prospectus of a weekly Periodical bearing that name, which will be found 
im our advertising columns. It will be edited, for his own account solely, 
by G. P. Morris, Esq., a gentleman whose name is but another for all that is 
kind and obliging, and who has long been distinguished in the world of letters | 
by his writings, as well as an able conductor of periodical literature. The New 
Mirror will possess peculiar claims to patronage, as, besides the letter-press 
and style of production, both of which, under Mr. Morris, have always been re 
markable for their neatness, he purposes to give a splendid engraving with 





every weekly number, and a superior artist is engaged for this department ex- 
clusively. We are sure that the good wishes of the public are with the editor 


and we doubt net that the work will be well encouraged. 








The Drama. 


Bowery Theatre —The legitimate drama is still faithfally upheld here, not- } 
withstanding the difficulties it has to encounter, and 








the occasional sneers upon | 
its * time-honoured” name. We can almost imagine a kind of parrallel be- 


ages. With respect to the latter it is well known that when the barbarous 
werriors of those times not only held learning in contempt but actually de- 


stroyed every vestige on which they could lay their unhallowed hands, it » es! Thomas Vyee, London, and Floreace 


Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 
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' sa Pancw Rand ' Pp , if 
and Fancy Bandannas Plain anc 
tween the present condition of the drama, and that of literature in the dark for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets French and Italian. and Sewing Silks. 


Che Alton. 


still fondly cherished by the monks and other reciuses, in their privacy, it wae 
dwelt upon with rapture by them, and although warped not a little by mis- 
management, it was reared and preserved with affection, until the time arrived 
when it might issue agzin upon the world and proceed to the attainment of its 
full dignity and power. Even so can we imagine that at this theatre the poor 





RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY .No. 12 Sprac 
Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicitec by the subscriber to the 
e tand useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no room, however 

well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges. 
to be the most effective oraaments that can be possibly introduced. “ 
These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
#0 that experience now proves the fact of their durabiilly ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 


hambled drama is receiving its sustentation, and it is nursed by hands far from , 4¢mand tor them 


incapable. When reason shall once more resume its force, in the choice of 
puclic entertainments, and shall throw into their proper grade those which now 
predominate too greatly, this theatre will be acknowledged to have done good 
service in the cause of taste and refinement, notwithstanding the drawbacks 
ensuing from the spectacles of the ‘‘ Newgate’’ school. 


Mitchell's Olympic Theatre —The ever active manager of this theatre is | 


keeping, as usual, his energies at work, and producing clever novelties. Among 
others a burlesque on “ Blue Beard” caused considerable laughter during a 
few representations, but there was not sufficient depth of humour in it to sus- 
tain it doring the usually long run of performances for which the greater num- 
ber of pieces produced at this house are so remarkable. He has subsequently 
brought forward another, called ‘‘ Anthony and Cleopatra” which is much ap- 
plauded; but the most charming representation on this stage is decidedly 
“ Grandfather Whitehead,”in which Mr. Mitchell’s own performance is beyond 
all praise. “ The Captain of the Watch” also will long continue popular, from 
the excellence of Mr. Walcott’s acting. We must not conclude the article 
without a word of warning to a member of this establishment who has been 
long a highly efficient one, but who is in danger of injuring her professiona| 
reputation. We allude to Mrs. Timm, whose action and delivery sometimes 
border upon the coarse and broad style. She bawls rather than speaks, and it 
is really quite necessary that she put herself under greater restraint in her co- 
medy. Mrs. Timm has been a very substantial support to this house, and we 
trust that she will take in good part a hint which is in accordance with widely 
expressed opinion. 

Park Circus.—The equestrian per‘ormances here, will be brought to a con- 
clusion this evening. We have not yet heard what will be the next move at 
this theatre. 

Mosic.—The intended Scottish Concert which we announced a fortnight 
ago was postponed, and we now have pleasure in stating that it will take place 
on Thursday evening next at the Apollo Rooms. The well established repu- 
tation of Mr. Clirehugh, although hitherto but an amateur singer, and the ac- 
counts which we hear of the Misses Cumming, give assurances of a high treat, 
and we doubt not that there will be a full saloon on the occasion 








HE NEW MIR4KOR, EVERY NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH AN ORIGINAL 
AND EXQUISITE DESIGN ON STEEL.—Edited by George P. Morris.—lI)lus- 
trated by J. G. Chapman, who ts engaged exclusively for the Work.—Terms—Three Dol- 
lars per annum—Single numbers, 6 1-i cents.—In the course of afew weeks, the un- 
Coneagned will commence, on his own account, the publication of a NEW SERIES of the 
NEW YORK MIRROR, in the octavo form on an entrrely novel and original plan, with a 
Steel Engraving in every number, and at the reduced price of Three Dollars per annum, or 
siz and a quarter cents per copy. 

The NEW MIRROR will appear with many striking and attractive features, distin- 
gutshing tt from every other periodical It wil! be published with new type, on fine paper, 
aud each number will contain a beautiful original engraving On Steel designed and etched by 
Chapman, i lustrating the letter-press which it accompanies, and which it will invest 
with peculiar interest. Besides the contributions of ALL OUR EXTENSIVE CORPS 
OF CORRESPONDENTS—which embraces most of the talent of this country—we 
have made arrangements for fresh and early translations from some of the best writers 
of France, and for proof- sheets from seveial of the popular authors of England. With 
such materials, and with such able fe\low-labourers in the literary vineyard, we hope 
to present to the American reader a week'y journal of great value and unusual ex- 
celience. The parade of mere names, will be sedulousily avoided. The MIRROR 
will be remarkable, we hope, rather for good articles without names, than for poor 
articles with distinguished names, It will embrace in its scope every department of 
elegant literature, comprising tales of romance, sketches of society and mannets, sen 
timent, and every-day life, piquant essays, doinestic and foreign correspondence, lite 
rary intelligence, wit and humour, fashion and gossip, poetry, the fine arts. and litera- 
ry, musical and dramatic criticisms. Its reviews of new works wall be careful, dis- 
criminating, and impartial. It will aim to foster a literature suited to the taste and 
desires of the age and country. Its tendency will be cheerfu! and enlivening, as well 
as improving. I: will seek to gratify every refined taste, but never to offend the most 
fastidious ; and it will ever feel its duty to be, to * turn the sunny side of things to hu- | 
man eyes” 

The work will be published every Saturdey, in numbers of sixteen large octavo su- 


The collection now offered to the publiccomprises every variety eve: invented of the 
real fransparent Washable Window Shades, and those articles are wai ranted to wash 
| Welland easily, and to last with proper usage atleast ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete. vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
It is necessary to remark that ali shades made al tbis establishment have the subsca 
| ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y- 
Mar (2-ty 


| N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. 
i 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 


261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines is Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
| 


and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


| Gove HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the publie 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
| ly adapted to the European pian of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
|ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding , may have suits of apartments, and diet 
| furnished therein, at all times, and in any manneragreeable totheirtaste. The best 
| eprtente are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreignianguages spoken in 
| the house. : 

Tothis establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up,on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 

| cookery. The choicest wines at reasonabie prices. 

in connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guesis. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being withia 
two minutes walk of Wall-street the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk ia the oy. . 

The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may granthimacallin any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York 


RITISi#l AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS.—Of 1200 
tony and 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 





HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 


CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. U. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo) and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston. 


ROCKO, Re accvcvcese cesensseewwbscs césisswees 4th Feb. Ist March 
Coiumbia, Miller...... 4th March Ist April 
Britannia, Hewitt 4th April lst May 
Hibernia, 'udkins 19th ** 16th ** 





The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply suppiied with Francis’ Patent Life Bouts. Passage 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr, at Harnden & Co, No. 3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN 
Lieut. Hosken, R. N., Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :— 
From New York, From England 

16th March, for Liverpool, lith Feb., from Bristol via Madeira, 

lith May, for Liverpool. 15th April, from Liverpool. 

29th June, for Bristol. 3d June, from Liverpool. 

24th August, for Liverpool. 29th July. from Bristol. 

12th October. for Liverpool, 16th September, from Liverpool. 

7th December, for Bristol. 4th Nov ,from Liverpool via Madeira 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, lfth Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,!6th March July,and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk,master, I6th April,Aug., and Dec. 
tstApril, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, l6th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations of these shipsare not surpassed combining aljthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wineaand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,freetrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 

















ry iC N, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
per-royal pages, with double columns, and enclosed in a neat ornamental cover. It S9ED S SINUSE, aoe FFE 4 6, Row Fesk 


will form, at the end of the year, two superb volumes, each of four hundred and six- 
teen pages, filled with the gems of literature and the fine arts 
The very Jow price at which it will be issued, renders it the cheapest periodical in 


this or any other country, considering the cost and beauty of its FIFTY-TWO EN- | 


GRAVINGS, and the intrinsic value of its literary contents. Those desirous of re- 
ceiving the paper fiom the commencement, will have it punctually sent to cheir ad 
dress upon their forwarding to the undersigned, at No. 4 Ann-street, three dollars, free 
of expense 

Letters, enclosing the amount of subscription, may be franked by all postmasters. 
Agents, carriers,and newsmen, will be supplied on the usual terms. [J P The Cash 
System will be rigidly a@hered to, without any deviation whatever. STI 

Such Editors as copy the above, will oblige me by forwarding armarked paper and 
by resuming the exchange, which was interrupted, much to my regret by circumstan- 
ces over which | had no control}, GeORGE P. MORRIS, 

Mar, 4-1t. Editor and Proprietor, No. 4 Ann street. near Broadway 





LIREHUGH’S SCOTTISH MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT,—Will take place at 
the Apollo Concert Rooms, No. 410 Broadway, on Tuesday Evening, March 7th. 
PROGRAMME,.—Paart L. 


| Glee—The Boatie Rows......................... Misses Cumming and Mr. Clirehagh 


Sung— Draw the Sword Scotiand,.. 
Duet—My \in Fireside 
Song—' a’ the airts the wind can blaw 


débh debs pda bavedh cb ddsadscccsceées Mr. Clirehugh 





onde cuheponacéedcacie Mr. Clirebugh 





b6hocdsecenapee c660 Ghee Gten me seatiedébontebis Misses Cumming | 


RONNAFFPE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
| suecee.! each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctualiy from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th. and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
| 27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
| Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
Pork. London. 
|W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
8. B. Griffing, ~ oe eB, _ «2 - a a 
T. Britton, ae ee * 20 Mareh 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, \J.M. Chadwick!Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1 Bo oe 
| Wellington, |D. Chadwick, ~— a oe * oo oe eer 
Quebec, iF H Hevard,| ‘* 20, ‘ 20, = ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
| Piiladelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. Ij ** 17, * J7, “ 47 
S$ itzerland, Chadwick, - 36, * 10, <i * fi, * 7, * 
| HendrickHudson|/E. E Morgan, | ‘* 20, “ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
| Ontario, He Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, * 437, “ 97 
| Toronto, R. Griswold, i. Ma ee ie, ae, ae 
| Westminster, G. Moore, +? & * Be, ** 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c: 








| St. James, 
; Montreal, 
Gladiator, 





Ballad— Thou'rt gane ; i Mary : ‘ammine | are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward 
Sene- Leaaw day awa (rae Me, Mary...+..--cerecee--200---- — F = pe for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Song—Bonnie Prince (hariic...... are S SEMEL foe o> i Chrehu « | Neither the captain norowners of these pack ets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
Ballad—Lizzie Lyndsay Tee eee Suaneiin | cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
Song—My Nanoie O’..................-c.22--cccoccsc esse ccccececeneee ME. Clirehugh | PLY t© JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
Duet-——Weel may the Keel Row... 22.2... .-c.ccccccce neces --ccee Misses Cumming CG RINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 
Pant Il. YEW YORK AN TRE SKETS 
ee Pe ee ee ee Mr. Clirehuzh | NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Song—My Tochers the Jewel 
Song — The Rowan Tree 
Song—Waes me for Prince Charlie... ............-. 
Duet— We're ower young to marry yet........... neceasecacesscscce Misses Cummi: g 
EE FR a es ae Se, TE SPS ae Miss M. A. Cumming 













Sonm— When the Kye Come Hames. ..cccc cece ccccccccsec ccccccceccecs Mr. Clirehugh 
ln, A, el eae Miss B.G. Cumming 
a A TU Oss, cei ctudllsis6bbd60 6644066 bees ccccece Mr. Clirehugh 
Duet—What’s a the Steer Rimmer... .....ccccccoc ccccccccs-ccccss Misses Cumming 


Giee— There's nae luck about the house......... Misses Cumming and Mr. Clirehugh 


Programmes, containing the words of the less familiar songs, with critical, histori- 
cal and explanatory novices, may be had with each tcket. 

Tickets 50 cents, to be had at all the Music Stores, at Mr. Clirehugh’s, 205 B. oadway, 
or at the door on the evening of the entertainment ° 

Doors open at 7 precisely, entertainment to commence at 8 precisely. (ar. 4-It. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— The subscribers are informed that the next Concert 

of the Society will take place on Saturday eve: ing, Feb. t8th, atthe Apoilo Sa 
loon; and in answer to the pumereus inquiries respecting the reception of subseri- 
bers, for the next two Concerts, the Committee have ascertained that the room can 
accommodate about one hundred more persons, which will guarantee the reception 
of abouttwenty subscribers on the following terms, viz:—Subscription to be (as be- 
fore) ten dollars, but with the additional privuege ot five instead of four tickets to each 
Concert. The books are now open at the Secretary's, or atthe Treasurer’s, Allen 
Dodworth, 402 Broadway. F.W. ROSIER, Secr:tary, 

Feb. 4-31. 251 Pearl-st. 





GENTLEMAN bas the Albivn for the iast eleven vears, bound, and in good con- 
dition, which he wishes to dispose of on reasonable terms, apply at this Office. 
Jan. 21-3t. 


» OWLAND'S MACASSAR « iL —A detighttully fragrant preparatic n for th e Hair 


that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness | 


and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in anew envelope from steel 
o: which are the words ‘* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02 letters. 

Row land's Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxions pre- 
paration ever known for dissipatingtan. pimples. freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemer to use after shaving and wil! preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Row land's Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath 

As a security against counter(eits a small label is attached toevery bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 


eb. 5-ly-e.o.w 


. i 
subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring, a 


‘esale house for the disposal of the following goods. large consignments of whict 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the Howse and Manu/fac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse,of London. Paris, and Florence, viz: . | 

English Bonnets, Hats, and platt, plain and fancy of every description. } 
Pia and fancy Tuscan plait, Pede! Plait, Rolio Cords Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes Edgings. &c. | 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies. Men, Boys and Infants. ; 
Silks —Ladies dresses, Gentlemen's Scarfs and Cravais, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
ancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satir 


1 ERcuants AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully u formedtnaithe 
wl 


liehan Lustrings end Crevats from eve ry munufactory of celevrity. 


Otive Ol, and Paper, with other e 8 suitable for the Canadas 
VYSE BROTHERS, Montrea | 
For further particulars apply to W am Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, ar 
Italy. Uct. 22-4 


en eccecosneccocesoccesce weeeess---- Miss M. A. CUMMING | the ist. sth. and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 
Miss B.G. Cumming | 


- Mr. Clirehugh | 


Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th. and 24th, and from Havre om 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 
Argo, ©.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 94 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, a hy = 6B “ itiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 3 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, “« 8, * “on * 8s, * » * 8 
Emerald, /Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec S| “ 24, “ 24,  9@ 
| Rhone, 1. A. Wotton, “« 16, “ 16, “* Iéljune 1, Oct. 1, Feb 2 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, nn *§ os. . fe 8s, “ 8s « 8 
Albany, — Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. §| “ 24, “ 2, % $4 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold'| ** 16, ‘* 16, *“ l6iJuly 1, Nov. 1, March! 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, . & 2, Bec eS Gy aay = 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb.t}) “* 24, “* @4, “ 9 
| Suily, |\WCThompson{ “© 16, “ 16, ‘* !6jAug = 1, Dec. J, April 1 
| lowa, \W. W. Pell. * & = & “a= § *' = =. 8 








These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
} convenience. . 
| The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo) 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 

Ships. | Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New, Days of Sailin from 





Liverpool. 
5, Dec. 25, April 28 





| . OK. ua 
Patrick Henry, |J.€. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. @)Aug. 
len, ei, * § 


Virginien. \A 3, ‘ 13/Sept. 1, Jan; 1, May | 
| North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, ‘* 19 “ 4, pr 7, i 7 
Roscius, J.Collins, | “9%, * & “ m ° 1° Bw “18 
Europe, 4.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * 19, _* 

| Independence, |Nye, 7 ae ye ae 25, * 25 
| Sheffield, IF. P allen, | « 13, “ 18, ‘* 13)Oct. i, Feb. 1, June 1 
| New York, _|Cropper, Lo ©. Be! Seo US 
| Siddons, ICobb, hee He Be OE Se 13,“ 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “* 19, oe - Soe 


Ashburton lH. Huttleson,| “ 7, ‘* 7 * ey a 


, e , 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, ” 13, wie “ee, Nov. 1, March 1, July 





Colt b iCole, « 49 ae 19, se 19 7, “ ms 7 
Sheridan,’ Depeyster, | * 5, “ 9, “ 25, a. oe ie 
South america, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June }) “ 19, PA 19, F 19 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, CS say. ff io = i| ** 25, 25, 26 
United States, Britton, “ 93, “4 7 - oa Dec. 1, April i, Aug : 
Gannah? Skiddy, |] as 85, a a as, ap 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July 5» ?* i= ~~ 


These ships are all of the frst class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ixed at 
2100. without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, inciud- 
ng wines stores, and bedding. A 

Neitherthe captains nor cwners of these ships wil! be responstble for any letters, 
parceis.or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor. 
* Agentsfor ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

P 7 BARING, BROTYERS & Co., Liverpool. 
> for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Shefield, anc Tnited States, 
—— : ROBERT KERMIE. N.Y. 
T. & |. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. ‘. 
ry, indepen oreo i Geor Washington 
pts for ships Patrick Henry, Independence. Roscoe, and George W3 » 
“er . GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.. 78 South-st.. N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo! 
zg for ships Rosctes, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. 7 
Agents for ships ms SOLLING & Co. wew York. 
WM. @JAS.BROWN @ Go., Liverp t 














